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FOREWORD 


The aim of this work is to show how Manu’s Code is not 
strimental to individual or national or universal interests as 
represented by a new and destructive school of thought and* 
ition, one of whose leaders went so far as to speak about 
'anu the Enemy of Man, but is one of the greatest of the 
orld“ books and one of the choicest products of the Hindu 
mins and is conducive to individual and national and universal 
Lterests. Every great leader in every department of thought 
id action in India has declared how Manu is our national guide, 
lilosopher and friend. The Veda itself says that what Manu 
aclares is medicine for the Soul . 

he Eamayana refers to him. Kalidasa speaks of 
he way trodden from Manu forwards). All our' lawgivers 
ive him the place of honour. Even foreign students of our 
alture have spoken of him in terms of high veneration. If the 
lodern Hindus study his Code with care and act up to it, 
ationai prosperity and greatness are bound to come back to us 
Qce again. Kay, the complicated problems of the modern 
orld will attain an easy solution if he is understood and 
dlowed, as he is the 

‘‘ Friend of all, in every age. 

In every clime 


Madras, 
Jitly 1935. 


} 


K. S. Ramaswami Sastbi. 




Manu the Friend of Man. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WORLD’S HOMAGE TO MANU. 

T.liough Manvi’s Code has nut of late received in modern 
India that meed of appreciation and admiration and homage 
and obedience which it eminently observes, a dispassionate 
and disinterested study of it will show to us how it is a 
civilised code of law and ethics and civics and politics and how 
it contains the best means of happiness here and hereafter. 
Dr. Robertson observes well : “With respect to the number 
and variety of points the Hindu Code considers it will bear a 
comparison with the celebrated Digest of Justinian, or with the 
systems of jurisprudence in nations most highly civilised. 
Whoever examines the whole work cannot entertain a doubt 
of its containing the jurisprudence of an enlightened and com- 
mercial people. Whoever looks into any particular title will 
be surprised with a minuteness of detail and nicety of distinc- 
tion which, in many instances, seem to go beyond the attention 
of European legislation”. Ancient Indian thinkers— nay, 
most of the modern Indian thinkers as well — ^have valued 
highly the Code of Manu. The Veda declares : 

(whatever Manu has declared is a medicine for the 
soul). Sri Krishna declares in the Gita that the Manus are 
His mind — born children. Ancient Indian literature is full of 
reverence for Manu. The other Sinriti writers acknowledge his 
supreme authority. Kalidasa says about King Dilipa that the 
monarch pursued the path paved by Manu and that the subjects 
of the king did not swerve one inch from it but followed in the 
wake of the king as chariot wheels follow a charioteer 
Though modern India- -especially modern South India— rebels 
against the authority of Manu in one of its petulant moods, 
such rebelliousness cannot and does not detract from the value 
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of the Code. It is yet the source of all auspiciousness tc 
in general and to Hindus in particular. Whatever seems ■ 
crude or despotic in it to modern eyes can be easily unders 
if it is seen with the eye of sympathetic understanding- W 
ever portion of it may have fallen into desuetude, there is even: 
to day in it a living body of vital and valuable laws, using 
the term law in its widest sense i.e., injunctions conducive to 
human welfare in all fields of human activity and in all bran- 
ches of human life. 

Manu has in fact suffered more from his friends than from 
his foes. His followers have not cared to broadcast his views 
and present them in the most attractive light. Others have 
neither cared to follow him or to spread his gospel. The seore- 
tiveness which has almost killed Yoga and Mantra Shastras and 
depressed the free development of philosophy has beer 
the bane here as well. It is no doubt true the truth suffers bj 
imparting it to the unfit and the unwise. But it suffers evei 
more by injudicious — nay, even culpable- -seoretiveness. 

Manu expressly says that the Law should not be revealei 
to any one who does not seek to know it or who asks for it im 
properly and without faith and devotion, and that the wis 
knower of the law should merely quietly do his duty in life a 
if he were a dumb man. 

arrsFCri; ii 

(II, 110). 

He who demands the declaration of Dharma and he wh 
declares the Dharma in an unrighteous way (Adharma), eithe 
come to grief or come to blows (II, III). How true this is an 
how often do we see this truth exemplified in actual life ! 

But what shall we say of those learned men we go aboi 
after sealing up their knowledge and declaring that there a 
none fit to learn and who impose selfish and egotistical cond 
tions of an unbearable character upon those who have the mi 
fortune to seek for instruction from them under the influem 
of an inner urge to know the true knowledge of which tl 
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man of learning is not the owner but only a trustee unto the 
future generations ? Mann says that a son of the teacher of the 
learned man, a man who does service and seeks knowledge, 
a man who gives another branch of knowledge, a Dharmik 
man, a pure man, a friend, a man capable of receiving and re- 
taining knowledge, a man who gives wealth, a man who wishes 
well to all, and a relative should be righteously taught the 
sacred lore. 

3TI^T%5r; I 

(II, 109). 


CHAPTER II. 


MANU ON LIFE, ITS ORIGIN, EVOLUTION AND GOAL. 

Among the most interesting portions of Manu Dharma 
Sastra are his declarations about the origin, evolution and goal 
of life. In a famous passage he points out how from circum- 
ambient darkness — undifferentiated, chaotic and amorphous— 
arose this shining cosmos by the will of Shri Narayana. 


ii 








(I, 5, 6). 


This seed of cosmic life is referred to as tbe golden egg 
which is only a figurative way of describing the new play of 
law and light and love characterising the cosmos as differentia- 
ted from the chaos. The great Kulluka in his gloss on Manu 
says : |jT (like gold because of 

its purity and brightness and not made of gold). The Supreme 
Iswara became Brahma and created and vivified the universe 
ar|jd became its Immanent Power and its Ruler. 
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Manu then precedes to describe how the cosmic evolution 
was launched on its course by Divine will and how it developed 
in course of time. The innumerable souls waiting the com- 
mand of God to attain embodiment and work out their Karma and 
attain God came forth at his bidding and attained such embodi- 
ments as their Kanna justified and as was required by his San- 
kalpa (fiat). In a striking and poetic passage Manu says that 
appropriate physical embodiments sought the reincarnating 
souls as at the approach of the spring the appropriate blossoms 
shine out from various trees and as similar phenomena occur 
when other seasons arrive. 

?r«rT II 

(I, 30). 

Manu further points out how He created by his will 
(5TT*I^3^r^v5tr) the Prajapathis and Manus as his co- 
operative creators, and how these brought into existence 
the entire variety of created and embodied beings. These 
details are cut of place in a brief sketch like this, the object of 
which is to be a signpost to Manu rather than a full ex- 
position of Manu. One great idea is however worth 
remembrance because it is thoroughly modern and even ultra- 
modern and is the basis on which rests the great work of 
Sir Jagadischandra Bose. Manu points out how the 
vegetable world is pulsating with life and consciousness and 
feels pain and pleasure. 

(I, 49). 

Manu then teaches how the Lord, having set the universe 
on its evolutionary course, does not interpose every now and 
then upsetting His own law. The universe is guided by Law 
which means the world-order (Rita), tilj the shadow of dis- 
solution falls on the face of creation and ^he weary souls are 
gathered into the bosom of the Eternal till they are launched 
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forth again on the world-old quest of G-od-realisation. The 
process is described by Mann in the expressive phrase 
I (1- 51) The cause of creation is the Lord’s 
Leela (sport). He gives embodiments to souls according 
to their Karma out of grace (Kripa) to enable them to work out 
their salvation. 

After teaching these precious and secret truths, Manu 
disappeared form amdist the sages after commanding the sage 
Bhrigu to expound the law (Dharma) in detail to them and 
through them to the world. Bhrigu then taught the course of 
Time by describing the ytigas. These yugas are Time-divisions 
as well as variations of cosmic tendencies, In each age human 
powers and traits and tendencies differ ; the average longevity 
of life varies ; and the duties of life also vary in a considerable 
measure. But we must clearly realise that in all yugas all are 
eligible for salvation. Great and stupendous sinners and sins 
prevailed also in the earlier and purer yugas (Krita, Treta and 
Dwapara yugas). Great and sainty men and woman who were 
Bhaktas and Jnanis were born in this Kali yuga, Manu says : 

(I, 84). 

Manu lays down in distinct terms that the most spiritual 
portion of the world is Aryavarfha which lies between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas and fi'om sea to sea, and that 
even there the portion between the holy rivers Saraswathi- 
and Drishadwati is specially sacred and is called Brahma- 
vartha. 

fTRH II 

ii 

(II, 22, 17). 

Kulluka adds in his gloss that Aryavarta is so called because 
Aryas are born there again and again. 
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The purposes and aims of life are clearly stated by Manu in 
a manner which shows how he commanded men to be practical 
and to do their duty by the world before they turned towards 
the joys of the other world and towards the bliss of self- 
realisation. He say.5 that though some teachers assert Dharma 
and Artha as the real aims of life as they lead to enjoyment 
(K&ma), and other teachers exalt K^ma and Artha as they are 
the sources of pleasure, and others exalt Dharma as the real 
cause of Artha and Kama, and others exalt wealth as the 
source of Dharma and Kama, the real aims are Dharma Artha 
and Kama, so far as those who seek enjoyment are concerned. 
For those who seek liberation, moksha is stated by him in chap- 
ter VI to be the true aim of life (Purushartha). 

$r?T: \ 

1% g II 

(II, 224). 

Manu teaches that the diversities of life are due to diver- 
sities of Karma. He shows how life is vitiated by separation 
from what we hold dear, by the invasion of what is disagree- 
able, by senility, by diseases and by torments in hell. He 
clearly teaches also the doctrine of metempsychosis. He lays 
down that sin (adharma) leads to suffering and sorrow while 
righteousness (dharma) leads to happiness.^ He says that the 


' »Tfrr%trrr i 


I 

II 







(VI, 61 to 64). 
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higher and the middling and the lower states of being in 
successive births are due to virtuous and vicious thoughts and 
acts and deeds. The three evil mental acts are covetousness, 
thinking evil to others, and scepticism and materialism. The 
four evil verbal acts are cruelty in speech, falsehood, talebearing 
and gossip. The three evil physical acts are theft, injury, and 
adultery. For the evil mental acts the punishment is mental ; 
for the evil verbal acts the punishment is verbal ; and for the 
evil physical acts the punishment is physical. The result of 
physical evils a vegetable birth ; the result of evils of tongue is 
birth as birds and animals ; and the result of mental evils is 
birth in a low caste. Auspicious acts lead to becoming a god in 
heaven ; mixed acts lead to a human life ; and inauspicious acts 
lead to lower births.^ 

II 

♦ ♦ rsiP 

srr^r^r ii 

%wn%«TT3?T; i 

II 

wFm ^5in?rr*rJ5Ci 

*. ^ -B -- ^1 ■ I L - ' w i It 

sn^STT ^ sRh II 

5R: 1 


(XII, 3 to 9). 
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He is called the Tridandi who subdues the evil tendencies 
of his mind and speak and body. By such subduing of evil 
tendencies and by controlling lust and anger a man attains true 
perfection. 

Manu teaches that for living a life in hell as the result of 
predominance of x^dharma, a suitable embodiment is obtained 
from the elements. That body is cast off after the punishments 
in hell are endured. After such punishment and purification 
in hell, the soul attains embodiment on earth. Similarly a 
heavenly body is got as the result of predominance of Dharma. 

^ II 

II 

13:^ JTTsrtvjr: i 

II 

til-CKUlig.^ira'rT: I 



?T?rra‘rf^ iqrir 3=isrFnm.r'sr^flr^5r: i 

^if ii 

^r^§SrT?5f?^TS^?£TjT I 

^m'^Ri^T=£rr*rr: srri^rf^; ^irFrsTr; ii 

(XII, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21). 

Manu says further tliat we have got three x’/s. Sattva - 
rajas, and tainas. The i<redomInance of one or other of the 
giaias determines our mentality and our actions. The Sattva 
giina has as its elements knowledge and delight. The Rajo gima 
has as its elements desire and hate and pain. The Tamo guna 
has as its elements inertia, indolence and sleep. (Chap. XII, 26 
to 99)-. ‘ The traits of Sattva guna are vedic study, austerity? 
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knowledge, control of the senses, virtuous acts, and self- 
realisation. The traits of Rajo Gima are motived action, lack 
of courage, resort to unrighteous acts, and love of the objects of 
the sense. The traits of Tamo guna are avarice, sleepishness, 
fear, cruelty, tale-bearing, giving up Achara, mendicancy, and 
negligence in regard to virtues and duties. 

q-Tf^TS^^T 5T?n^ ^T?T^ II 

(XII, 31 to 3). 

If a man desires to do or dose a Tamasic act he feels ashamed 
of it. When he does an act for the sake of great fame and does 
not feel aggrieved when his act does not bear fruit, that act is a 
Rajasio Act. When he does an act and desires to do it fully as 
enjoined by the scriptures and he does not feel shame in doing 
it but rejoices in doing it, that is a Sattwic Act. The distin- 
guishing characteristics of tamas and rajas and sattvoa are Kama 
(love of enjoyment), Artha (love of wealth) and dharma (love of 
righteousness). The three gunas lead to birthe as gods, birth as 
men, and birth as lower animals. 

'^5nf%T5qjjfoTT i 

sr ^ crfkM- g ii 

frig W | 

^qg^^TFraTcinqi ll 

^qt ^=6^% 1 

qq'tmq; II 


2 


(XII, 35 to 38). 
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Manu then proceeds to state in detail what acts bring about 
what embodiments. Low births are due to the indulgence of the 
senses and to the non-performance of virtuous acts. Manu says 
that if any member of the four castes falls from his duies, he 
falls into low births and becomes the slave of his enemies. Evil 
acts lead to frequent low births, loss of freedom, slavery, death 
of friends and relations, intimacy with bad men, acquisition of 
wealth by great labour and loss of it, making friends with diffi- 
culty and making enemies easily, incurable senility, diseases, 
troubles, and death. 

(XII, 52). 

(XII, 70). 

Ir^ i 

mr %msrrft^Rf I 

(XII, 78 to 80). 

Manu points out that the entirety of life depends on dcxiva 
and Manusha. Daiva is the totality of our good and bad actions 
in previous births. Manusha is our activity in this birth. 
Daiva cannot be calculated and foretold. But Manusha is in our 
hands. It is through it that we must put forth effort. We can 
by it counteract the tendencies acquired by us in other births 
and even attain salvation in this life itself. 

^ tg-¥rT3^ I 

3 ITT# T%?n II 


(VI, 205). 
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CHAPTER III. 

MANU’S CONCEPTIONS OE LAW AND ETHICS AND 

METAPHYSICS. 

Manu’s conceptions of law and ethics and metaphysics 
which in India have not lost their inner unity and harmony as 
they have elsewhere in the world are of a wonderful clearness 
and profundity. He points out how desire is the root of human 
action and how without desire there is no effort(ll, 2 to 4). 
The function of scripture comes in only when we desire to 
know which are the desires that lead towards purity and dis- 
passion of mind, which alone can lead as to God-love and God- 
realisation. 

It is hence that we have to know aright the dictates of 
Dharma. Manu says that Dharma is that auspicious path 
trodden and sanctioned by men of wisdom who are free from 
passion and hate. 

(II, 1). 

He says further that the entire Veda is the source of Dharma, 
as also the recollection and character and conduct of those 
who know the Veda, and those alternative courses of action 
which give satisfaction to the man of goodness and piety, 
wherever alternative courses of action are permissible to men. 

*sr ii 

(II, 6). 

It is therefore clear that we must seek the sources of 
Dharma in the Sruthis and the Smrithis. Manu says 
that he who tries to belittle them by flourishes of his 
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petty logical reason which cannot see beyond the world of 
the senses must not be admitted tnto the company of good man. 

^ =3-T5^?T II 

{V, 9, 11). 

Manu points out further that to tread the path of Dharma a 
man must be free from greed and lustfulness. Those who take 
to Dharmic acts from greed and lustfulness do not attain the 
karma phala (the fruits of the acts). He says also that the Veda 
is the supreme source of Dharma. 

srsSr^^^^FFnRT i 

«nT arirm tn:iT ii 

(II, 13). 

The pursuit of Dharma is the sole means of auspiciousness 
here and hereafter and hence Manu stresses again and again the 
importance of Dharma. He says that Dharma is the source of 
fame here and heavenly bliss hereafter. 

JTT5T^: I 

(II, 9). 

Manu lays down that it is from the Vedas that we get our 
ideals of law and ethics and metaphysics. The Veda is the 
eternal eye of Pitris, gods and men. It is not man-made. It 
is difficult of comprehension. The Smrithis which go against 
the Vedas and the sciences whose outlook is perverted are useless 
and lead to hell. The man-made codes are born ,and die and 
are fruitless and false. All creation proceeds from the Veda. 
It supports every being and all the worlds. By knowing it 
we can conquer sin and attain God. By Tapas (austerity) we can 
conguer.sin and, by Vidya (knowledge.) we can attain immorta- 
lity. Those who read the Veda are higher than those who are 
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ignorant of the Veda ; those who retain and remember it are 
higher than those who read it ; those who know its meaning 
are higher than those who retain it ; and those who act accord- 
ing to it are higher than those who know its meaning. We must 
know all the instruments of true knowledge i.e., perception 
reasoning and scripture, if we desire to have purity of Dharma. 
Only he knows the truth who investigates by reasoning which 
is consistent with scripture the commandments of the sages. 
Dharma can be settled only by Parishads (assemblies) of learned 
and pure men, though few in numbers, and not by mere large 
concourse of men who have no V rath as (spiritual vows) or 
mantras. If the latter state Dharma wrongly in their ignorance, 
the sin of such utterance goes to them. 

^ %T%J II 

^ fl: wc ii 

=5r i 

=!Tssrr3rTcrw^ i 

^«rT ti’^TrTTsr: ii 

«nRwt II 

<rwT ii 

^ II 

VJJTT’T^ ^ I 

^ 'em ii 


<XII, 94 to 106). 
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The regulation of daily life is what is known as 'kchara-^ 
a term which is easily made the butt for the shafts of ridicule by 
a sceptical and sensual and ease-loving and pleasure- loving age. 
The round of acharas is not really wearisome or all-absorbing; 
and we must remember that at the beginning of Kaliyuga the 
minimum of achara was reduced to a point beyond which it is 
irreducible. 

STT^UT 3 ^5^: n 

i 

(Verses 108-110). 

Manu tells us in stirring verses about the imperativeness 
of Achibra as the source of all auspiciousness. He says further 
that Ach9.ra leads to long life, pure lineage, prosperity, and 
beauty, whereas violation of Achara leads to ignorminy, misery 
disease and premature death. 

5in^3rTOS5fi^ fn5^T=5rKT5ftTc^m: i 

li: 5^ ¥1^1% I 

sftgfcr 11 

(IV, 156 to 758). 

All the rules of individual life are summed up in one 
small word Dharma. One who violates the rules of Dharma and 
is given up to untruth and cruelty can never enjoy happiness 
here and hereafter. Never should we become fond of Adharma, 
because it leads to misery. Adharma may net bring results at 
once just as a pregnant cow yields calves. But ic brings late 
but sure evil results and cuts at the very roots of life. Even if 
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it seems to succeed for time, retribution is sure and inelitable. 
Artha (wealth) and Kama (pleasure) which are contrary to 
Dharma should be given up altogether. Even' Dharmic acts 
which give rise to pain in future or which are condemned by 
the world should be refrained from altogether. We should 
never allow our senses to seek and have improper gratifications. 
We should walk in the pure paths of Dharma which were 
trodden by our noble forefathers. 

srSTTWraiT ^ Ti: | 

5T I 

5rfrRsr i 

II 

2n% ^ I 

g f^^qvar? II 

I! 

(%^trrsar%ts£rT^^aT ii 

^Rlf I 

^ ^ II 

5T ’TTfwpTT^^^r ^ I 

5Tr?rr to nTcr* i 

^3rT=Env^ ttrt ii 

(VI, 170 to 178). 

We must hence slowly accumulate Dharma as ants build aii 
anthill. This should be done without harm to any one and for 
our future welfare. Dharma alone is our companion from life to 
life. One’s wife and children and relation stop at the grave. 
Man is born alone and dies alone and eats in loneliness the 
fruits of his actions. Dharma alone lead us to God. It is our 
only real friend and companion. 
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«afi| i 

5iT5;w 1% s^Frr^ f^ mm ^ fciw: i 
5T 5fT %W55:J h 

STl?fq% 315=3^ ^ I 

^ *i:5f7 q:er ii 

wT?HrarT ?iTf^ «r^r^JT35rr^5^% II 
^^•g^Trs^: i 

«r^ 1% I^Scki?:. » 

«r3R5r^M 5^ cnranr i:cT(%flsrq'3q;^ i 

mrmr^ mmm II 

(IV, 238 to 243). 

?j^wr ^ TrnCT ^T#JT5=?Tf^ ii 

(VII, 17). 

A. very important truth taught by Manu is that ten virtues 
are essential to all men in all castes and in all stages of life. 
The status of humanness cannot be attained without them. 
Without them the performance of the special and graduated 
duties are of little use. They are self-possession, forgiveness, 
control of mind, non-covetousness, purity, control of the senses, 
knowledge of Shastras etc., knowledge of the soul, truth, and 
non-anger. He says in another verse that non-injury, truthful- 
ness, non-covetousness, purifcy and control of the senses are the 
common duties of all men. 

(VI, 92). 

srflisr 55T^JT^?T 5fT=ermF5:^£ri:; l 

^wrT^%- =5rTg^^ja^?jTg: li 


(X, 63), 
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Another very important truth taught by Manu is that 
Vanias are even more important than Niyamas and that he who 
follows Niyamas and fails in Vanias falls into sin. Vamas ere 
Brahmacharya, compassion, forgiveness, meditation, truthful- 
ness, softness of speech, non- injury, non-stealing, sweeetness of 
speech, and control of senses. Niyamas are bath, silence, 
fasting, performance of sacrifices, Vedic study, purity etc. 

5T?iT5=^rlRr 5fr f isr*. i 

(IV, 304). 

A very valuable idea contain in Manu is that the king and 
other men in power should forgive young and old and sickly 
persons who oppose his wishes a- id act against their directions, 
and that he whe forgives such actions is glorified in heaven 
while he who does not so forgive goes to hell. 


^rcfSET I 

^ teJTTrJTJr: ii 

(VIII, 313, 313). 


A great truth taught by Manu is that we must learn as far 
aspossible to be self-dependent. Self- dependence is bliss; other 
— dependence is misery. We must be always doing acts which 
mcrease the joy and auspiciousness and welfare of the soul. 


^ I 

^ ^JTTr?T^ I 


(IV, 159 to 161). 


3 
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Purity has always been prized in India, and Manu lays the 
highest emphasis on purity i.e. both external and internal 
purity. He says that knowledge of God, austerity, fire, pure 
food, pure earth, purity of mind, water, cowdung-cleaning, air, 
sacrifices, sun, and time are means of purification. He empha- 
sises the need of purity in the acquisition of wealth. He says 
that learned men axe purified by a forgiving disposition, that 
doers of evil acts are purified by gifts, that committers of secret 
sins are purified by japa, and that knowers of Vedas are purified 
by austerity. He says further that the body is purified by water, 
that the mined is purified by truthfulness, that the embodied 
soul is purified by study and benanoe and that the steadfast 
mined is purified by finowledge of Truth. 

^ II 

rrwx ii 

Ti-r; ^iar% l 

^^TTrUT II 

(V, 105, 106, 108, and 109. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MA-ITU’S LAWS OP INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 

The emphasis laid by Manu on the regulation of individual 
life and on the need for scry^s^iarms is explained by himself as 
due to the need for fitting the body to be a receptacle for 
Brahma Vidya. This body is given to us by our parents and is 
our predestined instrument due to our karma. Its defects due 
to heredity have to be remedied by Samska,ras. It has n^t only 
to achieve this negative good but also a positive blessing. We 
must have not only a sane mind in a sane body but a pure mind 
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in a pure body. Wc can attain this supreme desideratum only 
by Vedic study, by vows, by oblations, by proper and fruitful 
family life, and by sacrifices. 


5rTT^ I 

3TTw% Ir^ n 


iTi;T^%sar crg;t li 


(II, 27, 28.) 


It is not possible to go into a detailed description of all the 
Samskaras in this brief book which aims only at being a reasoned 
and suggestive and scientific and modern introduction to the 
eternal Manu Dharma Sastra. The main sacraments are 
Garbhadana {nuptial^)), Pumsavana, Seeinantha,Jatakarma (birth 
sacrament), N^makarna (naming), Annaprasana (first sacra- 
mental taste of food), chotda, (tonsure) Upanayana (investiture 
with the sored thread), and vivaha (marriage). In regard to 
the naming of women, Manu says that the names should be easy 
and soft to utter, sweetof sound and clear in sense, auspicious, 
and ending in a long vowel e.g. Yasoda devi. 

(II, 331). 


So far as upanayana is concerned, it is the most important of 
all the sacraments for the twice-born, for it is the indispensable 
pre-requisite for Yedic study. Manu says that the proper 
upanayana age is the 8th, th e 11th and the 12th year after 
conception for Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas respectively, 
the major limit being 16, 22, and 24. Minute injunctions are 
laid down by him as to which thread should be used, what should 
be the grass for niownji (zone), what should be the length of the 
Danda (the stick to be held by Brahmacharis, etc. He says also) 
how the initiates should beg alms (Bhiksha), how they should 
eat their food, how they should perform Ichamana (sipping 
water), how they should make obeisance to their gurus, etc. 
The first things to teach are purity, 4chara, fire-worship and 
sandhya-worship. 
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(II, 69.) 

Among the duties of individual life, the most important or 
Brahmins is the duty of waking during the last yama {1^ hours) 
before sunrise and doing the acts needed for physical cleanliness 
and performing sandhya worship. The Rishis (sages) attained 
long life and wisdom and fame and radiance by sandhyS, worship. 

si# 31^ 1#^ 1 

si^ ^ ^ \\ 

(IV 92, to 94). 

In regard to Sandhyavandaiia Manu enjoins the performance 
of the morning Sandhy4 standing till the sun’s orb is seen, and 
of the evening sandhya sitting till the stars appear. 

;^'Etrr ^7f^cT^c^TlW'l3T%^3&5Tr^ I 
tri^Tir g ^T^r^i^flrflrisrsTrg^ ii 

(II, 101). 

Manu has laid down that it is much more important to 
have a pure life leavened bv Gayathri alone than to have 
encyclopaedic religious knowledge without purity of life. 

He says further that even three Pranayamas properly 
performed amount to supreme penance. 

Jsrsr:^?n^cr: i 

(IV, 118). 

srpjTFrmT 5r?if'TSi^ i%f^g'cWcrT; i 

i%%?r ciq: II 


(V, 707). 
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Thus the performance of sandhya and the study of the 
Vedas are among the most important daily duties for Brahmins. 
Manu lays down minute injunctions as to the days on which the 
Vedas should be studied and the days when they should not be 
studied. He says that every one should do auspicious acts and 
control his senses and perform ycr/)a (meditation) and homa (sacri- 
fice) and that such a person will never fall but will rise in life. 
Such a man who lives a life of vedic study and purity and aus- 
terity will have the clear vision which will disclose his past 
births to him. He will then strive further in the path divine 
and attain the highest bliss and auspiciousness. 

?r li 

^ irwi? I't ^ II 

rrtr#^' =5r i 

=5r ^T5Tf II 

351; I 

II 

(IV, 145 to 149). 

In regard to speech, Manu says that we should speak true 
afid pleasant things and not unpleasant truths or pleasant lies. 
The forbidding of statement of unpleasant truths relates to 
unpleasant and true news such as the death of a son and not to 
unpleasant EHid true rules of morality. 

=51 II 

(IV, 138). 

Manu says that every man should always strive to acquire 
and then to preserve what is acquired and then augment his 
resources and eventually spend his wealth on worthy men and 
objects. 
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^ tn^g II 

t%^Tr3^^T%rq^?r??; i 

sT^ 53Tq-^lf5Ert^f^: II 

(VII, 99, 100). 

Manu lays down that sacrifices (I stha) and charitable acts 
such as digging tanks and wells, planting gardens, etc.) should 
be done with faith. Gifts should be given to fitting persons 
and with faith. Such gifts do good to giver and receiver and 
are twice blessed. The receiver should not be proud of his 
purity or learning nor should the giver trumpet his liberality. 

ir^ ^ II 

trft3%5r qT^JTTHrar ii 

?r ^fg[^r ^ i 

(IV, 226, 227, 236). 

Manu teaches further that we should always refrain from 
quarrelling with priests, relations, guests, young men, old men, 
sickly persons, doctors and relations and father and mother and 
sister and brother and wife and children and servants. Even if 
they speak harshly to us, we should forgive them and be kind 
to them. 


II 


5T 11 


(IV, 179, 180, 185). 


The need for reverence for elders has always been empha- 
sised in India. No other country in the world has taught and 
practised this virtue so well. Manu says that if a young man sits 
in the presence of his elders his vital powers lise from his body. 
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that those powers return to him only when he rises-and bows to 
he elders, and that to him who shows reverence for elders, 
there comes a daily access of life, learning, fame and energy. 

sn'TTT j 

r*v 1? ^ r\r» ^ 

cT^ ?T5n ii 

(II, 120, 121.) 

Manu further points out what is the ascending order of 
reverence. Legitimate wealth, kinship, age, virtue and 
wisdom form the ascending order of reverence. Each later 
qualification is superior to the earlier qualification as title to 
respect. 

T%?IT I 

Q^rrf^ ?TT??T^T5m% ii 

(Chapter II, Verse 136.) 

Manu refers to other aspects of respectful courtesy when 
he says that in the street way should be made for those going 
in carriages, for old men, for sick persons, for those carrying 
heavy weights, for women, for those returning from a com- 
pleted educational course, for royal personages, ‘ and for bride- 
grooms who are on their way to the marriage house : 

'gtort ^TKtrr: \ 

^ tr?9TT ^ II 

(Chapter II. Verse 138). 

Manu lays down various wise rules as to what food should 
be taken and should not be taken and as to the way in which, 
food should be taken. He says that pure food must be taken in 
a thankful and prayerful and happy spirit. Only such food will 
give us strength and health and purity and longevity and 
Godwardness. We must not eat or gi\re to others to eat 
remnants of food remaining after a meal. He severely con- 
demns over-eating and gluttony as leading to ill-health and 
short life and as being immoral and disliked by all and as 
barring the doors of heaven. 
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i:^tSTOft^^ ii 

=^ ?rs^5% i 

ST'IT^ g rT^^^rq- 7rT^T^?3^ W 
srqT^^^m^^WwTsr ^T%w^5i5q^ l 
3T5^ ^t^Riqi^ ^^TrrrtrR^^ltq^ ii 

(Chapter II, Verse 54, 55, 57.) 

Manu specially warns Brahmins that by non-study of the 
Vedas, by departures from Achara, by laziness, and by impu- 
ri ties of food Adharma will overpower them and make them 
subject to premature decay and death. 

STri^-qi^ WT=5n5:?5T ^ q^STT^ I 

ii (v. 4). 

He gives a long list of forbidden articles of diet. In 
regard to flesh, his attitude is one of toleration of some kinds 
of flesh after purification, and of permission of flesh diet when 
life cannot be saved otherwise. (V, 36 etc). That was fhe only 
wayin which man could be weaned away from flesh altogether. 
He permits and limits and circumscribes and at the same time 
he says that refraining from flesh brings the most auspicious 
results. He teaches that flesh is called mamsa because the 
animal whose flesh is eaten will eat the eater in the other 
world. He allows the killing of animals in Vedic sacrifices- and 
in sradha and madhttparka (see Chapter V, 35, 39, 41, 42, 44 and 
52). He forbids the eating of animals except when offering 
them to the gods. (V, 35, 45). At the same time he says that 
he who refrains from killing attains easily happiness and 
power of meditation. He says ; 

5T jt ^ i 

Mfralqr ^5^T?rr Tn-T'rrsyr ii (V, 56). 

>3:?rpJTf?T^ JT^fqor; ll (V, 55). 

H II (V, 46). 

jng^TTq% q-q- q- 1 

qr q f^q-q ii (v, 47). 
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He says further that he who knows the birth of bodies after 
travail and the pain of killing should refrain from all flesh. He 
teaches also that he who does not eat flesh like a ghoul is loved 
by all and is free from disease. The killer, the permitter of 
killing, the buyer and the seller, the cook, and the eater in res- 
pect of ffesh are all equally committers of the sin of killing. 
Manu says that abstention from flesh has the same blessed re- 
sults as the performance of the Aswamedha sacrifice and brings 
more beneficial results than the eating of roots and fruits by 
anchorites in forests. It was in this way that the gospel of 
mercy was preached and practised and finally perfected in India. 

^3grq'T% ^ ^ i 

5T fwT^r^ i 

fsRT^f ?TTT% S^Tf^imsr IT II 

sT^iTirTT T%??Tracn' T>i:?grT I 

'ET it II 

^ wrsR: i 

IT cITq^JTWI^Tf^ 5qr?Jif^’TR^^ITt^ II 

(V, 49 to 54). 

In Chapter IV Manu gives a long list of acts which should 
not be done. These negative injunctions ha ve a sanitary basis 
and a superterrestrial effect. Unfortunately modern India has 
forgotten and ignored most of them. Among the most valuable 
nf them are the command not to foul waters, the direction not 
to eat at the time of sunrise or of sunset, and the injunction not 
to live in villages in which there is unrighteous life or which 
are infected by diseases. He advises us not to eat too much or 
to dance and sing in a manner forbidden by the Sastras or to use 
shoes or cloths or garlands etc. used by others. He advises us 
to eat after washing the feet. 

4 
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il 

(IV. 76.) 

A special and peculiar and noteworthy branch of Manu’s 
Code is that relating to Prayaschitta ie., expiation in a contrite 
and repentant spirit. Expiation comes in when a man fails to do 
obligatory acts ox does forbidden acts. Sins committed without 
desire can be expiated by Vedic study; but sins committed 
through desire can be expiated only by the prescribed expiatory 
ceremonies. Manu says that all ugliness and disfigurement are 
due to sins committed in this birth or in previous births. Hence 
expiatory acts are all-important. 

UPTt 5n?T rTTJ I 

(XI, 47). 

STHIT^rTT^^ 71^: II 

(xr, 44). 

ST^TTRT: ^ triTT 1 

^ JTt^TrSTHTf^: II 

(xr, 46). 

^?:Tr?n^r ^rn \\ 

(XI, 48). 

(XI, 53). 

Manu gives in chapther XI an elaborate list of the 
major sins (mahapathakas) and of the minor sins (upapathakas) 
and the means of expiation in respect of them. The main' 
major sins are killing of Brahmins, drinking liquor, theft 
of gold, and fornication with the preceptor’s wife. The 
most important elements in expiation aro the confession of the 
sin, the loathing of the sin, sorrow for the sin, and turning away 
from the sin and non-repetition of it. In the case of secret sins, 
the expiation is the doing of sixteen Pranayamas. 
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?3r«rT 5Er«rr 1 

cr?iT c^^ifk: ^JTTgr^ 5^^ 11 

?T«rT ^«rT ?T5T€ci^ 5Ttf^ 1 

g'^TT ??T€Tt gr% 5 n^^cT 5^5??% 11 

^gpT tTFT Ti: W5^rqFnrSrg’5?T^ I 

^ f:?n 5^ra% g ?=r: ti 

q:# ?T?r^ir 1 

irm ^i^ijT^mFRET ^iT ^rarsr^t^ 11 

STlTTSfJTlTf^ WT ITTifTc^F^T I 

^ ^T=g^ tl 

(XI, 228 to 232). 

Among the salutary precepts of personal behaviour contained 
in Manu must be prominently stated his injunction that we 
must exercise discipline in a spirit of non-injury, use words 
which are low-toned and sweet, control our tongue and mind 
and keep them pure, and never hurt any one by cutting words 
or cruel acts. 

=^^»irT swrsqri ii 

^ I! 

5T I 

?T?TT^T\%^ ^TT^T^^rf II 

(Chapter II verses 159 to 16 1). 

Another excellent precept contained in Manu is the injunc- 
tion to learn at all times and from all persons the rules of 
righteous conduct and the means of true auspiciousness of 
soul. 

«ng:^T5T: I 

qt II 

fw^x^?r35# mm i 

srfinri^ ii 
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f^5^t 1 

^fsr^TR 'g' ^TTT^«rn% ii 

(II 238, 239, 240). 

A very noteworthy direction in Manu is that wherein the 
learned and philosophic Brahmin is asked to follow and per- 
form the auspicious acts done by women and non-brahmins and 
to do acts unforbidden by the Sastras and comforting and enrap- 
turing to the soul. It was in this noble way that the founder 
of Hindu Society linked up all its elements. 

grc^nTsr^Tfi: ^ ?:Tr?Tr5r: ii 

(II, 223), 

One of the most important of Manu’s teachings is the 
command not to depreciate oneself because of former absence of 
affluence, f^eek affluence and auspioiousness all through life. 
Be ever prepared and active. Never regard prosperity as 
unattainable. Strive, strive, strive tirelessly again and again. 
Then will the goddess of fortune bless us with the fruits of our 
endeavour. 

(IV, 137). 

^trtfw STTfcT: ^15=^: ||5T: I 

^TTWrcwTor ii 

(IX, 300). 


CHAPTER V. 

MANU ON EDUCATION. 

Manu differentiates between acharya, upadhyaya, guru and 
riiwik. He is the ackarya who teaches the vedas along with kalpa 
(the science of sacrifice) and rahasya (upanishads) to his sishya 
(disciple). An upadhyaya is he who teaches a portion of the 
Veda or a vedanga (i.e. grammar etc.) for the sake of livelihood. 
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He is the guru who performs the samskaras and gladdens uS 
with food. He who helps at the performance of sacrifices is a 
ritwik. He who fills the ears with the Veda is our father and 
mother. We must always love and revere him. The acharya 
is superior to ten upadhyayas ; the father is superior to a 
hundred acharyas ; and the mother is superior to a thousand 
fathers. The parents give us only this perishable body ; but the 
Acharya gives us a deathless birth in wisdom. 

(Chapter II, Verses 140 to 148). 

^crTv-q-T?rT5=^=srrl: 3TT=5rT^Wr i 

(Chapter II, verse 145). 

(Chapter II, verse 348). 

What a Guru should teach his pupil has been well laid 
down by Manu when he says that he should teach first purity, 
Achara, worship of the sacrificial fire, and sandhya worship. 

(II, 69). 

Thus the best and securest foundation of all culture and 
wisdom being piety and purity, Manu rightly emphasises 
its importance and value. 

The teacher is enjoined to teach his knowledge to the 
pupils gladly and fully. But he should not teach those who do 
not seek such knowledge or who seek it without faith and devo- 
tion and for improper purposes. 

(II, 110). 

T%fTT sITlT^^r^T^ 1 

ITT ^ ii 


(II, 114). 
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The importance of serving the guru and acquiring knov?’- 
ledge from him is compared by Manu in a telling simile to reach- 
ing water by the persevering digging of the earth. 

Manu has laid down rigid rules in respect of service of 
Guru and of Brahmacharya. (Chapter II verse 318), He has done 
so in the interests of physical discipline and control, mental 
purity, and spiritual salvation. A Brahmachari should perform 
homa, beg his food, sleep on the ground, and serve his guru. 

Ii 

(II, 108) 

His real mother is Savitri and his real father is his 
Achctrya. 

srx^i i 

(Chapter II, verse 170). 

He must observe the injunctions laid down in his case so 
that his spiritual energy may increase. He should bathe daily, 
perform tarpana to Devas Rishis and Pitrus, and do puja and 
samidctdhana. He should refrain from wine and flesh, scents and 
garlands, sweet things, women, fermented things, bathing with 
oil, \mguents, using shoes and umbrella, lust and anger and 
greed, dancing and music, gambling, gossip, scandal, falsehood, 
lustful look at women, embrace of women, and harm to others. 
He must lie down separately and never allow loss of his virility. 
If at any time he has wet dreams, he must bathe and worship 
the sun and meditate on the mantara ‘‘ 

He must not wear garments richer than his guru’s garments. 
He must get up before his guru ; and he must go to bed after 
his gitrtt. He must never hear evil about his guru and must 
always show him full reverence. (Chapter II verses 175 to 300) 

^sricgr i 



(II, 176). 
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What is a specially noteworthy feature is that though 
the disciple should prostrate at the feet of his preceptor’s wife 
he should not touch her feet if he is an adolescent youth over 
twenty years of age, though he may do so if he is a boy. This 
shows an admirable refinement and delicacy in the relations 
between the sexes. (Chapter II, verses 212 to 215). 

The duty of reverence is not confined to the Acharya alone. 
It extends also to others who communicate knowledge to us, 
(vidyagurus), to one’s uncle and other elders, and to those who 
turn us away from evil and lead us towards virtue. 

II 

(II, 206) 

The high regard for knowledge and self-realisation which is 
inculcated in Manu is clear from a stanza which I have referred to 
in the previous chapter and which declares that pure knowledge 
and supreme dharma leading to self-realisation should be accept- 
ed even from one who is the lowest in the social scale, and that 
the means of salvation should be learnt even from a low-born 
man who had attained full knowledge but was born in a low 
family owing to some special sin and that a jewel of a bride 
should be accepted even from a lower' lineage. 

'rt II 

(II, 238). 

CHAPTER Vr. 

MANU ON WOMANHOOD. 

A great deal of cheap ridicule has been expended on 
Manu’s declaration that woman does not deserve independence 
(*l 5^ (IX, 3— see also V, 147, 148, 149). 

His object was to give to her culture and protection and fence 
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her off from the roughnesses of life and enable her to be the 
guardian of the graces and the refinements and the sanctities of 
life. The same deep insight was the cause of his rule that in 
the case of woman marriage was her upanayana, service of the 
husband was her Gurukula Vasa, and domestic duty was her 
worship of the sacrificial fire. 

(IT, 67). 

Such differentiation of functions not only leads to better 
social and spiritual results but leads also to intenser love 
through opportunities of mutual service. Man’s protection is 
at once his privilege and his delight, just as woman’s service is 
her privilege and her delight. 

In fixing the proper inter-relationship of the sexes, Manu 
shows the balance .and sanity and equipoise and vision which 
have always characterised the Hindu genius in this all-impor- 
tan fc matter. The wisest course is the golden mean between 
license and slavery and between unrestrained freedom of action 
and thorough immurement and negation of freedom of action. 
He tells us that it is not proper to be alone with women in a 
state of physical proximity or touch (11, 215). At the same 
time he teaches us to show a chivalrous and reverential tender- 
ness to woman, for only then our actions will become fruitful 
and the gods will show grace to us. 

?T%rrn=g ii 

(nr, 56). 

Manu teaches us that women should be educated. He 
says that they should be protected by men with care. He says 
further that when her husband had gone to foreign parts with- 
out providing well for her maintenance she should live a pure 
life and maintain herself by her skill in praiseworthy arts and 
crafts. 
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Manu enjoins that a wife should be always joyful in her 
looks and clever in domestic management, that she should keep 
clean the vessels and other things in her house, and that she 
should control expenditure- and should not spend away with a 
free hand. 

=Erng^i:^?TT ii 

(V, 150). 

Mann says that the first and foremost duty of a wife is to 
revere her husband and to be loyal to his memory after his 
death. The verses describing this ideal are full of a solemn 
music and a high moral elevation. 

^ Ii 

II 

sTT^irf^Tf^HC^ra^ ll 

5T g 3i:ofr?rTrtr^ ^ tr?::59i 5 ii 

Tr5^:^55rTisrf^ ^r^rr ^ ©rgr^rfioTJ n 

(V, 153, 155, 156, 157, 160; 

Manu says that it is man’s chief duty to protect his wife 
because by such protection he ensures the purity of his ofEspring, 
purity of his family customs, and his own purity and righte- 
bii^sj^iteS. He says that no compulsory protection will be of any 
use 'that protection should tak^ the fprm of handing over 
to her ifefe;, domestic management as well as household purity 
and cookery:. Self-protection by women is the lUbst effective 
form of protection. Hence they shotiW be taUghf the sacred 
and secular duties of life. It may appear th^t Manu upholds 
the view contained in Shakespeare’s statement “ Frailty ! Thy 
5 
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sr^^ir ^ ^r^iTTcTiTsw^ ^ \ 

"sf^ n?T%?i ^FTT II 

»i ^^^n%rr; sr^sm.'TR'd^gq;^ i 

'^^FT’TT^g 11 

3T53[39T ^5rl: %STT 55q^ f^?rt3l^ I 
«r^^<5iq^F5Eif ^ qT?^:?ami^ %^ot ii 
355q^THqTi[f^f^j \ 

3TTc1Tm*TTr*nTT 11 

IX, 7, 10, 11, 12). 

ndtne is woman 1 ’ ’ But Ms diatribe against women in 
Chapter IJL is, like Shak^speate’s bitter characterisation of 
them, aimed at the women who are the slaves of the senses 
and not at the women who are, to use Shakespeare’s language, 
‘‘ sainted spirits” and point and lead to heaven. He calls the 
latter worthy of worship, the true illumination of the home ” 
and says that there is no difference between such a woman and 
the goddess Laxmi herself. 

f%nrsr ^1^ ^ qr^sr il 

(IX, 26). 

He says that woman is the true source of the birth and 
rearing of children and of all domestic duties and delights. On 
her depends children, virtuous and meritorious acts, service, 
and supreme pleasure. On her depends the attainment of 
heaven by her husband and the continuance of stay in Heaven 
by his forefathers. Manu says that man and wife are but one 
entity and that she is called J4ya (^TRTT) as he is born again 
in her as son. 

^qi-qx^pq-T: ;fftx^q?«r5XJ?; ii 

^qjxq^xfwr i 

^X^^;ft5X^«rX f^orXJTX^XTST^ fk II 


(IX, 27, 28). 
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5iT?JT 55rT II 

551: 11 


(IX, 45). 
(IX, 8). 


In short, Manu’s teaching is that a virtuous wife is the gift 
of the gods to us. A man can please them only if he lives and 
protects her. He should do all his spiiitual duties with her by 
his side. 


rTT %^T5Tf II 

sr^STT^f ^ I 

^rsgTT^T^R’oft ^;#T 11 

(IX, 75, 96). 


CHAPTER VII. 

MANU OH FAMILY LIFE (GRIHASTHA DHARMA). 

The sanctity of domestic ties and affections is laid down 
and enforced in many places by Manu. Especially important 
is the reverence to the father and the mother and the pre- 
ceptor (Mata, Pita and Acharya). We can never repay our 
debt to them. Pleasing and serving them form the true tapas 
(penance) and the true Dharma (duty) (verses 227 to 230 of 
Chapter II). That the family is the real unit of society and 
that the purity and integrity and unity of family life are the 
real source of individual perfection and national greatness were 
realised and proclaimed in this great book of the Hindu people. 

^ ^ ii 

=5r i 

^ II 

srqrTOTT ’qrw ^ i 

5T 11 

^ fi: ^ 3TT«nn: 1 

<r ^ fl: sr^T ii 

(II, 227 to 230). 
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Manu forbids that ostentatious generosity which induces 
a man to neglect and starve his family and relations and flaunt 
his wealth by givipg gifts to strangers. He forbids also 
that parade of wealth which induces a man to neglect his 
relations but celebrate on a grand scale the funerals of dead 
persons. Aged parents, a virtuous wife and a young son should 
be maintained even by doing a hundred improper acts. 

(XI, 9.) 

(XI, 10). 

1#T ^ • 

¥I^5?n W 

Manu says that the family life should be begun by a man 
in a sanctified spirit after studying properly all the Vedas or 
two Vedas or at least one Veda and after an unblemished Brah- 
macharya. He must marry a beautiful woman of the same 
caste, who is not of his father’s gotra and is not his mother’s 
saptinda. After spending a fourth of his life in Brahmacharya 
and study, he should spend the next quarter of his life as a 
householder. 

%^R«ftcqr I 

(HI, 2). 

=3r ?tt ^ m f^5*. i 

^ SI5[T^ flrST^Rf II 

(HI, 51). 

ficsr: l 

flCrft?Wig^T vm ^cT^RT ^ II 

(IV, 1). 

Manu clearly and expressly says that the marriage mantras 
relate only to virgins. The bride should be an Avyangattgi 
(whose chief feminine physical traits have not become appa- 
rent) (III, 107). Many says that a man of thirty should marry 
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a virgin of twelve years and a man of twenty -four should marry 
a virgin of eight years. Even before 8th year she can be 
married if a very good bridegroom is eligible. (IX, 88) But if 
no good bridge-groom is had, she can remain a virgin all 

% cTli tl 

(VIII, 226). 

(IX, 94). 


through life and should not be given to an unworthy man in 
marriage (IX, 89), This is of course an extreme case and is not 
a commended course of action. If her father or others do not 
give her in marriage, she should wait for three years after she 
attains puberty and can then give herself in wedlock to a 
suitable husband (IX, 90). This again is an extreme case. The 
normal course is for her parents to give her in marriage. 
Manu is equally clear also in his setting his face against the 
marriage of widows (See Chapter V verses 153 to 160). 


Manu’s injunction against inter- caste marriage and his rule 
that only four forms of marriage (V^/s. Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, 
and Prajapatya) are proper, while the other four (Vts; Asura, 
Gandharva Rakshasa, and Paishacha) are improper ( ave been 
followed so long in this land that it is not necessary to discuss 
them here in great detail. He emphasises the importance of 
proper marriages in producing beautiful and noble and good- 
natured and rich and famous and prosperous and long-lived and 
pure and law-abiding and holy lineage, and says that improper 
marriages will result in cruel and lying and law-destroying 
lineage (See Oh. III. 39, 40, 41 and 42.) 


^ ^1^;% %l^rr?TT5 il 
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icr<:g ^ i 

^^T*. n 

3TT^(?S[^: ^tT%^Tt?:f^*=^T 3Pr^% ST^T \ 
f^F^RT^^cTT ^orf II 

(III, 39 to 42). 

Even more important than the injunction of Manu about 
marriage is his injunction about the regulation of sexual life. 
In modern India ignorance, and in some quarters negligent 
contempt, about this matter has been a powerful cause of 
premature death as well as of adharmic life in couples and 
offspring. Manu enjoins sexual union only during the sixteen 
days after menses, excluding the first four days and ekadasi 
(11th day) and trayodasi (13th day) and the new moon day. He 
says that on even days a son would be conceived and on odd 
days a daughter would conceived. A man who obeys the above 
injunction is described as being really a Brahmachari. 

1* I 

II 

35rT?!ff ii 

I 

(III, 45, 48, 50). 

Manu denounces adultery in the strongest terms and says 
that it is sure to lead to premature death. This duty of life- 
long faithfulness to tbe nuptial tie binds both husband and 
wife. 

?r i 

(IV, 134). 

sT!=m5^39iTs^vrT=ErT^t i 

%?r; II 


(IX, 101). 
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Manu inculcates reverence for womanhood in clear and 
ringing terms. He says that where women are honoured the 
gods are pleased and that where they are not honoured all 
ceremonial and other acts are useless and ineffectual. Where 
the brides are sorrowful in heart, the family will perish. 
Where they are glad in heart it will flourish. We should 
honour them and please them on ceremonial occasions and on 
festive and happy occasions with jewels and raiment and food, 
if we care for prosperity. Where husband and wife love each 
other, auspioioiisness will be steadfast in the household. If 
they do not love each other, there will be no offspring. If the 
woman is radiant and pleasing and pleased, everything becomes 
enjoyable. Else everything becomes repulsive. 

1. i 

5T ii 

3 '^rttTT II 

T%;Tt5?Tf% ^j??cr5T; ii 

^ II 

^ i 

^ I fWiT II 

!T 5m# ^ srJTT^^ I 
STHJTt^Tc^iT: 5^: Sr 5 T^ ^ II 

3 \ 

rRElf 5 f II 

(III, 56 to 62). 

The real secret of a family life which will be a national 
asset is not in wealth but in Dharmic life ! On the other hand, 
improper marriages, lapses from sacramental acts, non-study of 
scripture and non-reverence towards pious Brahmins lead to 
the destruction of family greatness. 
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1' i 

^ ^<11^ ^ ?rpi^5 II 

(in, 66). 

3. \%?n^^^5=i^5pi^5T ^ \ 

STT^onfcr^'^OT ^ II 

(III, 63). 

A special word of admiring praise is due to the V aiswctdeva 
institution, while we are dealing with the Hindu family life. 
By it the individual is brought into touch with the superhuman 
Kingdom and the sub-human Kingdom. It is called also the 
Pancha Yagna (fiyh Yagnas or sacrifies) ?.e., Brahma Yagna, *.e., 
the teaching dnd learning of the Vedas, Pitri Yagna i.e., tarpana 
or libation to the Pitris, Deva Yagna Homa, Bhpta Yagna 
or offering of food to birds and animals and ManushTa Yaena 
i.e., feeding guests. By such Pancha Yagnas the five sins of 
cutting, grinding, pounding, etc., can be removed. 

(III, 70). 

Manu lays down many other refined injunctions. He directs 
the extension of hospitality to all castes though a learned and 
pious Brahmin is specially praised, and says that girls and young 
women and pregnant women and sick men should be fed first of 
all. In words which remind us of a famous passage in the Bhaga- 
wad Gita Manu says that he who works and eats to please his 
palate and satisfy the stomach without performing the Pancha 
Yagnas eats not food but sin and tha^ the real food is the food 
eaten after performing them. Sudras also could perform the 
Pancha Yagnasmsing as Mantra the word Namah. 

3T^ ^ q-: tr^q-TrJT^Rnrrrj; I 

^RTRTcriflrw II 

^ ^ (III, 118). 


(X, 127). 
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The importance of the sacrificial acts for the -welfare of 
the whole world is stated in clear terms by Manu. The obla- 
tion cast into the fire reaches the Sun-God, who sends down rain 
which is the source of food and therefore of life. That is why 
all the other Asramas depends on the Gnhastha (house-holder) 
just as all living beings depend on the air for life. The house- 
holder’s life is hence the sustainer of all and is the highest of 
the Asramas. It can be properly lived only by men of efficient 
yet controlled senses and mind. 

5iTTf^TsrT«r^ ststt; ll 

cr«rr ii 

5tTOrTc^^sc?n?grfii'frt i 

'<arn§r!% 55^ 11 

’TtA^TFTT 11 

(III, 76 TiO 

Manu says that the other three Asramas (Brahmacharya, 
Vanaprastha and Sanyasa) are derived from and depend on the 
Grihastha Asrama. Hence the Grahastha Asrama is the best' 
of all the Asramas. 

?TRr^«n i 
^«nn«riTT; ii 

?TSn5TT# I 

tn:?TT ii 

^ fi: ii 

^r^TT JfCrsT^T: ^ ^TT^R ^TtRcT l3%ircrJi; I 
g-lf^wRor; ^ II 

(VI, 77 to 80). 

Another important fact to be borne in mind is the linking 
up of generations by means of the sradha ceremony. Professor 
6 
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Maxmuller has said well about it: “I deeply sympathise with 
your ceremony ; nay, I wish we' had something like 

it in our own religion. To keep alive the memory of our 
parents, to feel their presence during the great trials of our 
life, to be influenced by what we know they would have 
wished us to do, and to try to honour their name by showing 
ourselves not unworthy bearers of it, that is a Shrfi,ddha cere- 
mony in which we can all partake, nay, ought to partake 
whatever our religion may be. There is a real, though unseen, 
bond of union {{Tditfu) that connects through our parents and 
ancestors with the Great Author of all things, and the same 
bond will connect ourselves through our children with the 
most distant generations. If we know that, and are constantly 
reminded of it by ceremonies like that of your Shraddha, we 
are not likely to forget that responsibility that rests on every 
one of us. In that sense your Shraddha is a blessing on your 
parents, as well as on yourselves, and whatever the future of 
your religion may be in India, I hope this communion with 
the spirits of your ancestors will always form an essential 
part of it.” 

The essential element in shraddha is of course shraddha 


g^lr q ^qrr ii 

(III, 275). 

(faith). In III, 82, Manu shows the importance of pleasing the Pit- 
ris by means of sradhas. The PItris are calm, pure, and com- 
passionate gods and hence the performer of sradhas and those 
invited for such sradhas should be calm, compassionate and 
pure. The performer of the sr-ibdha should pray to the Plfcris 
for continuation of lineage and learning and faith. The house- 
wife who eats the Pinda of the grandfather (Pitamaha) will 
beget long-lived and famous and prosperous and pure progeny. 










(III, 82), 
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TT^TVrmT: II 

(III, 192). 

^ ^ J7T s^Trrnr^??- ^ TOfeg# II 

(III, 259). 

f^^’I^^Trlctrcr I 

JTW1T g Heft TO'^ST^^Itq'^^HTT^T II 

(III, 262). 

STTg'tJTPH ^ ^ I 

^rrH!=H ST^fHPH H«rT II 

(III, 263). 


CHAPTER VIIL 

MANU ON THE HIGHER ASRAMAS. 

The fruition of a properly liTed family life is in the life of 
an anchorite {V anaprastha or Vaikhana$a) leading up to the 
life of an ascetic {saayasi). Even if such a householder lives 
in the house, he must live a life of detachment, having dis- 
charged his daties towards Rishis and Pitrus and Devas and 
handing over the household management to his son, and spend 
his days in meditation. His proper duty 

fi:H1TTrJTH: I 

q rgn ^ T ft 'Tt II 

(IV, 257, 258). 

is to go to tho forest and live there. He should do so when 
his hair becomes grey and his grandson is born. He should 
leave his wife with his son or take her to the forest. He 
must live on grains and fruits and roots. He should 
dedicate himself to Vedio study and have calmness and 
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self-control and love all beings. He should practice aus- 
terity and penance. He should study the Upanishads inces- 
santly. 


3TT?:ir?ITi:Tt I 

5^ ^TFTt T^%cq- WT II 

^JTT^FT w I 


^HJTTtlyr: I 






w 


II 

(VI, 2, 3, 4, 8). 




(VI, 24). 
(VI, 29). 


The highest duty and attainment are in Sauyasa or asceti- 
cism (the stage of life when everything is renounced). 
The final fourth part of a man’s life should be spent in that 
manner. But no one is entitled to take up that life until he 
has discharged his threefold duty /.e., the duty to the gods, the 
duty to the pitris, and the duty to the rishis. He discharges 
these duties by performing sacrifices, by vedic study, and by 
the birth of offspring respectively. 

^ 5q-I5T?TT5^: I 

snsSTJIT^Sr^ 5T^T 1 

3RnrT\% JT^T I 

3T5T»7I^^ g ^?7T^T II 

(VI, 33 to 35), 

II 


(VI, 94). 
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He should live alone, J^nowing that he who lives alone walks 
with God. He must not be in love with death or with life but 
should bide his time as a servant awaits his master’s mandate. 
He must place-his feet on the ground after seeing it ; he must 
drink sach water as is strained through a cloth; he should 
utter words purified by truth ; and he should do such acts as 
bring holiness to the mind. He should put up with improper 
words applied to him; he should not treat any one disrespect- 
fully ; and he should not hate any one. If any one is angry 
towards him, he should not be’angry with him in return ; even 
if he is abused, he should use kind words in reply; and he 
should speak truth always. 

^ (VI, 42). 

5ITf^5^^ ;TTm5r5^ I 

5rm%rT f5r^ II 

^1^5^ I 

II 

rT %1T II 

51 I 

^ 51 II 

(VI, 45 to 48). 

^5^5Tf 5:TSrT^f:T5T g-T ^ I 

II 

(VI, 68). 

He should always meditate on God ; he should not desire 
anything ; he should not seek the objects of the senses ; his 
body should be his only companion ; and he should aim at libe- 
ration. He should eat little and live in solitude, and he should 
call back his senses which might be drawjn away by sense 
objects. He should meditate on the futilities and sorrows of 
life. He must always see all beings alike. Without it, the 
assumption of the fourth stage of life is of no use. 
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^T«ff II 

(VI, 49.) 

3T^r5rT^"?T^f^ T:i:j^T?Tra‘'^5r ^ \ 

%?rJTTorrt% !i 

(VI, 59.) 

?TJT: 5T fe# II 

(VI, 66.) 

Mana leads us onwards towards the highest stage of Sa/i- 
yasa. He says that by meditation the ascetic can see the soul 
and its destiny and can attain the supreme abode by non- 
injury, detachment, spiritual acts and austerities. He either 
sees the fall of his body like the fall of a tree swept by the flood 
or is released from the body of his own free will just as a bird 
leaves one tree and flies to another tree. His meritorious 
acts go to those who love him and his non-meritorious acts go 
to those who dislike him while he becomes one with Brahman. 
His dispassion leads him to the supreme bliss. 

T%€t 5T5E5 sri^qf3% II 

?PT^^T3er^'l5^t^: II 

m i 

gpiT ^3n%iT i;^T15rTf5g^=jr% ii 

=5r 1 

l%q:c?T WFIwt^T II 

=!T^T ¥n^iT i 

^ 11 

(VI, 73, 74, 75, 78, 79, 80.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MANU’S LAWS OF SOCIAL LIFE (V ARISTAS) 


It is no doubt true that in Manu there are some passages 
exalting the Brahmins. Let us never forget that his exaction 
of duties from them is no less clear and complete. The honour 
to be shown to them is really the honour to be shown to the 
Dharma which they were called upon to preserve and perpe- 
tuate as the greatest national treasure. I 

I, 99). He says that it is only by certain sacramenbal acts of 
ritual the brahminhood of the body is attained. He says also 
that a Brahman should observe the sacred law, should teach it 
to‘ others, should have it carried out by his sons and disciples, 
and should have love for all. 



cig: II 

(II, 27, 28.) 

^TT^TcTT ^TU'TT II 

(XI, 35.) 


Manu has cast on the Brahmins the duty of knowing and 
teaching all the professions that should be needed for the 
national welfare. He says that at the same time they should 
practice the professions which are stated by the sacred law to 
be open to them. 

ir^ ii 

(X, 2.) 

Manu has given a particularly valuable lesson to the Brah- 
min when he asks him to beware of piraise as of poison and to 
welcome abuse and'disdain like ambrosia. If we are indifferent 
to blame and contempt we live a happy and unagitated life. He 
who is guilty of the sin of contempt will perish by reason of 
his sin. 
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3T?|rr^ 5g'T^f%^^JTT3=r^ II 

(Chapter II Verse 162.) 

Manu has laid down in clear and unmlstakeable terms that 
a Brahmin unlearned in the Vedas is no Brahmin at all and 
that among Brahmins age is reckoned not by years but by 
knowledge. A man does not become an elder by age or by grey 
hairs or by wealth or by being an older relative. Age is deter- 
mined by intensive Vedic study. Among Brahmins wisdom 
determines superiority. Just as a wooden elephant is but an 
elephant in name, just as a stuflfed-skin deer is a deer only in 
name, even so an unlearned Brahmin is a Brahmin only in 
name. (Chapter II Verses 151 to 158). 

T%IITaTT I 

(Chapter II Verse 155.) 

(Chapter II Verse 157.) 

Every dwija should learn the Veda inclusive of the upa- 
nishads in a spirit of tapas and Vrata. 

f|[ jrs=tf7IT It 

(Chapter II Verse 165.) 

The study of the Veda is his supreme tapas. 

ft i 

(Chapter II Verse 166.) 

Gifts made to Brahmins who are not learned and pious are 
wasted gifts. But gifts given to learned and pious Brahmins 
saves us from sin and gi^-es us true and auspicious blessings. 

(III, 97.) 

(See also III, 168.) 
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(IIT, 98.) 

^f»S5!TTT^ ^ ^ I 

^ II 

(Ilf, 132.) 


In acts done in honour of gods (havya) and in honour of 
Pitris (Kavya) and especially in the latter, only learned and 
pious Brahmins should be invited and fed and honoured, 
Manu says that we should not give even water to Brahmins 
who are like cats (Baidala Vrathika) z who make a pretence 
ofDharma but are covetous and hypocritical or who are like 
cranes (Bakavrathika) z.e., who have down-cast eyes and are 
full of selfishness and deceitfulness (iV, 192 to 197.) 










(III, 150.) 

(IV, 31.) 


CHAPTER X. 

MANU’S LAWS OF ECONOMIC LIFE. 

Manu says Ihat there are seven legitimate means of wealth 
z.e., inheritance, treasure trove etc., purchase, conquests 
investment, agriculture and industry and commerce, and gift. 
The first three are open to all. Conquest is open to Kshatri- 
yas. Agriculture and industry and commerce are open to 
Vaisyas. Acceptance of gift from good hands is open to 
Brahmins. 

T'^TfTTTJiT «rwr'T i 

sniTTr: ^csi^ncic «?3‘ 11 


7 


(X, 115.) 
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During Apath (when living is impossible by- 
pursuing the legitimate professions) the following means of 
livelihood could be resorted to /.e., all sicence {e.g. medicine, 
logic etc.,) other than Vedic knowledge, all arts, domestic 
service, other forms of service, cattle-rearing, trade, agriculture, 
contentment, and lending money for interest. The inclusion of 
contentment is noteworthy. Kulluka says that contentment 
will enable a man to live on little. “ Man wants but little 
here below, nor wants that little long.” 

I 

^ ^ II 

(X, 116.) 

Manu has specially emphasised purity of money-getting as 
the highest of all purities. 

(V, 106). 

In regard to Brahmins Manu has directed that they should 
pursue professions involving no injury or the minimum of 
injury to all beings, that they should earn money without 
much manual labour, that they should earn by proper means 
only such money as is needed for maintaining their families 
and performing the acts enjoined by the sacred law, and that 
they may live by gleaning grains dropped in fields, by what 
comes to them unsought, by mendicancy, by agriculture, or by 
trade which involves a mixture of truth and falsehood, but 
never by a life of mere servitude to others which is the life of 
a dog. He should not yearn for piling up heaps of wealth 
but should have contentment and aim at doing acts which will 
bring him long life and fame and heaven. He should be vigi- 
lant in controlling his senses and should give up all acts which 
involve inattention to Vedic study. 

^ firm II 
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5R?n^T’i:?TT 3|^5r sr^?r i 

^Tc^TT^cTTWmf^ ?T 5»ar^?TT II 

'|r-JT35^ I 

^ g «m%^ £T5^ SK^'OT II 

3 WTf^4- '^5r i 

^crr scr^fw^ir’i^rra'T ?r^Twf ii 

(IV, % to 6). 

^ • f\r ♦ ''V ^ 

;CT¥^|isr q'?;Tn^^Fr ^3RmT 1 

^5=mwi|^ fi: ii 

sr^i-SP^T^r^^iT 3;^T ^sTTcT^Kt flcsr; i 

STcTTJfWTf^ II 

(IV, 12, 13). 

^wf*=^r!Er^^«fT5i: ^Ivq-rErei I 

«r«rT irer if^^vzr?rT H 

(IV, 17). 

This does not of course mean that he should not have any of the 
natural buoyancies and enthusiasms of youth. But he should 
devote himself to study and culture which would augment 
wealth and vision, because the more the study the more the 
culture snd the more the culture the more the love of culture. 
Manu says in Chapter X that if a Brahmin cannot eke out his 
livelihood by bis legitimate professions i.e., Adhyapana (teach- 
ing, Veda, Yajna (officiating at sacrifices), and 

^[ciwmsTsrei i 

(IV, xo;. 

f «i5=jnT% ^ ^ I 

f^c?T II 

irSTT ^«rT 5^ITT^T’TE§jf^ I 

cr«rf ^«rr i%5n5TTi% ii 

(IV, 19. 20), 
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prafhigraha (receiving gifts), he can take to the professions 
open to a Kshatriya i,e., military life etc. If he cannot live 
by either, he can take to two of the professions open to a 
Vaisya i.e.„ trade and cattle-rearing, but Mann forbids him to 
do agricultural work, because ploughing kills innumerable 
animalcules. Manu forbids also the carrying on of certan 
trades by Brahmins e. g., selling milk. If a Kshatriya cannot 
maintain himself by pursuing his legitimate profession, 
he can take to the professions open to a Yaisya. If a Vaisya 
cannot live by pursuing his legitimate profession, he can take 
to the profession open to a Sudra. If a Sudra is not able to serve 
the other castes, he can take to carpentry etc., to maintain 
himself. It cannot be that all Sudras could serve the limited 
number of persons belonging to the higher castes. 


CHAPTER X(. 


MAKU’S LAWS OF POLITICAL LIFE. 


The idea so familiar to Hindus that the King has in him the 
potencies of the eight lokapalas (lords of the eight quarters of 
the sky) is adumbrated in Manu. This does not merely mean 
that he is divinity incarnate. It means that he should act as 
those gods act in regard to man. He should shower amenities 
like Indra, collect taxes gently and imperceptibly as the sun 
collects vapour from water, enter into the life of the subjects 
as the wind goes everywhere, mete out even justice to all like 
Yama, bind transgressors in a noose like varuna, please all like 
the moon, burn up enamies like the god of fire and support all 
like the goddess of the earth. (Ch. IX, 303 to 311). 


ii 


fl: i 

=5r I 

5TT»grft: II 



(V, 96). 
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fxlr 1 
Ir^T 5T^:^aT ii 

(VII; 3, 4, 8). 

Manu says that a King protecting his subjects gets not only 
a sixth share of all income and all punya or merit but that a 
king -who does not protect his siibjects gets a sixth share of all 
the adharma or unrighteousness. If a king protects his 
subjects righteously and punishes the transgressors, he gets 
the merit of a hundred thousand sacrifices. If he collects taxes 
without giTing adequate protection he goes to hell. (See also 
IX, 253, 254, 255). 

Tiit «r5n% i 

H 

(VIII, 304). 

(VIII, 306). 

arf^i5t =5r ^ il 

(VIII, 307.) 

It is the King’s power (Danda) that leads to the observance 
of duties by all. It controls and protects all. It is awake 
while all are asleep. It is Dharma itself, as it is the source of 
Dharma. But for it the stonger will prey on the weaker, just 
as the bigger fish eat up the smaller. Without it there could be 
no enjoyment of rights or security of person or property and 
there would be a confusion of levels. The world has to be kept 
straight by it as very few are pure by nature. By it alone the 
world becomes a home of enjoyment. 

sr3iT5 i 

^Frf^ «riT II 

sf sr»ir>s[r5Ti i 
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fl: 5fTqTc^gri ii 

(vir, 18, 30, 31, 32). 

Danda is described as a deity with a dark complexion and 
fiery eyes, who will destroy the king and the country if un- 
righteousness becomes rampant in the land. 

The King is directed to seek the advice of wise and old 
men. Manu says that Vena and Nahusha and others were 
destroyed because they did not follow this advice, whereas 
Prithu and others obtained all blessings by following this rule. 
The King should learn scripture the science of politics, the 
science of economics, the science of logic, and the science of the 
soul. He should be a man of controlled senses. He should 

flr^rf ^ i 

^r'47?T.‘ ii 

^?rrf^r^^rr^3?rJ^ i 

3T51T: Ii 

(VII, 43, 44). 

conquer the evils (Vyasnas born of Kami: (desire) i.e., hunting, 
gambling, sleeping during the day, speaking ill of others, 
lustfulness, addiction to drink, addiction to singing and dancing, 
and the evils born of anger {kro.ihci^ i.e., tale-bearing, imprison- 
ment of good men, killing by deceiptful means, jealousy, abuse, 
illegal acquisition of wealth, cruelty of tongue and inhuman 
punishment. (See Chapter VI, verses 45 to 48). He should, 
like Yama have no partialities or dislikes, and should have con- 
quered his anger and should be of controlled appetites. 

^ ^TJfT f^r^T I 

(VIII, 173). 

The King should select as his domain a tract which is 
J angola I.e., which is not marshy and is swept by pure air and 
is sunny and is full of grains, which is peopled by righteous 
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persons, which is lovely, which has obedient neighbours, and 
in which abundant pursuits and professions exist. He should 
construct a fort protected by a surrounding desert or protected 
by walls or protected by a deep ditch or protected by a forest 
or protected by an army in arms, or protected by a hill. Of 
these a hill fort is the best of all. 

TT^TH^TT WT 11 

qrrf f€ II 

(VII, 69 to 71.) 

A Kingdom or State is said to have seven limbs ox elements, 
viz., the King, the ministers, the capital city, the country, the 
treasure, the army, and the ally. Of these each former is 
more important than the latter. But all are equally indispens- 
able and valuable. 

^TT?rJTT?4t St I 

sT^rr% ircrr: li 

rr^!?rf g ! 

Tp 1 JW ^Tr't«TTs:?r^^ 11 

3T?^FlT?piI%^*qrT?r II 

(IX, 294 to 296). 

A King should always govern with the aid of 7 or 8 minis- 
ters. When even an easy action cannot oe done singly by one 
man, how can one man govern a kingdom ? He should con^ult 

them about peace and war, about punishment and treasury and 
capital city and country, about agriculture and industries, and 
about righteous expenditure. He should employ able and 
clever arid well-born and pure-minded men in revenue collec- 
tion and mining etc., and appoint timid men to guard his 
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^T ITir^% ’T5Ch%crTSi: II 

srf^ sfj3^ i 

flr$r^^s?fr^i^5T i% § ^rtir^q; li 

!■: ^5=cW\%^ 5^Tm!=^ I 

?im ^s^jTjfrtrsrrM =5r il 

(VII, 54, 55, 56 

^^5frr3F^xfi?^ il 

(VII, 62). 

household. He should choose as his ambassador (Duta) a pure 
and clever and ready-witted and handsome and bold and sweet- 
spoken man. Military power should be in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the treasury and the country should be 
in the king’s own hands, and peace and war should be in the 
hands of the ambassadors. The king should marry a high-born 
and fair and virtuous princess. He should also have a learned 
and pious priest. 

3TT?T^ %Vf2T^T f%?TT I 

(VII, 65). 

The king should collect Lis taxes once a year in accor- 
dance with law, and should be a father to the people. He should 
®n!iploy able o Ulcers to attend to the needs of the people He 
should tax merchants after ascertaining the prices and the 
charges and the profits The taxes should be such as to give to the 
subjects the proper return for their labour and to the king for his 
adequate protection. Manu says that the taxes should be collected 

’^iNrr^f^wmsr i 


(VII, 80). 
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(VII, 81), 

^R;^rT^^iT'sg'r# ^ i 

^nrr^^r =gr ii 

(VII, 127). 

?r«n ’T?^ g=s^ ^nrr ^ i 

grjsntepr ^ ^ II 

(VII, 128). 

little by little, just as leeches and calves and bees collect blood 
and milk and honey li+tle by little. He states what fraction 
of income should be collected in respect of each profession. In 
respect of land he states the fraction to be 1-8 or 1-6 or 1-12 
according to the nature of the land and the difficulty of cultiva- 
tion. In times of trouble he can even collect a fourth share for 
discharging his function property. 

=!T«rTWT5'iTTr^5=^ra ^Prf^’^r^’5|Ti75[T; 1 
<T5!lT«’TT5’Tt IT^trTS^TT ^nn^Ts^Tfril^Sf^; II 
^TWTT^nJTCTT srm: ^ sn II 

(VII, 129, 130). 

sr^sTT f%f^Tcsn^5^^ ii 

(X, 118). 

In regard to administration, the king should establish cen- 
tres of protection in respect of two, five, and one hundred 
villages. He must appoint a headman for each village, an 
ofiScer to look after 10 villages, a higher officer to look after 20 
villages, a higher officer to look after 100 villages and a still 
higher officer to look after 1000 villages. Each officer should 
dispose of some matters and report about the more important 
matters by the next higher officer. A minister should be 
appointed by the 

^=517511 i 

icT^TT 5rTJT?eirn5Tf ^ 11 


8 
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toraft^ ?[T%5T ^ =^ II 

?iw€ ??T^FT I 

II 

(VII, 114 to 117). 

king to dispose of the matters relating to the villages. A simi- 
lar administrator should be appointed for each Town and City to 
administer all its affairs. Manu warns the king to see that his 
officers do not oppress the people, because without control they 
would become covetous and prey on the people. 

^FTTt^ fi: I 

%% II 

(VII, 120, m). 

T% ^^nf^Ti^grT*. 'T^:^T^T%5Tt ?nsT; i 

sn^ stctt*. ii 

(VII, 123). 

A king should desire to acquire territory by fighting. He 
should preserve and protect by keen vigilance what has been 
acquired by him. He should augment his resources by opening 
roads and waterways and by stimulating industries and com- 
merce.- He should expend his wealth in a wise and salutary 
manner by giving it to deserving men. 

9T^s^arfjrs^^nf^5r i 

(VII, 101). 

In war a king should not fight with poisonous or fiery wea- 
pons or kill weak or unready or weaponless foes or men who 
are in fear or who pray for protection or who run away. War 
should be resulted to only as a last resort, because results are 
always doubtful in war. After conquering a kingdom, a king 
should establish on the throne a member of the dynasty which 
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ST Tint | 

ST f^^sfnff3^%cT^^; II 

5n5^5?I^5TSTTH STT^ sm%»TRw^ I 
ST ST ^f II 

(VII, 90 to 93). 

srf^^ \%3T^T ^[^q’TITST^T: I 

trorasTsr HTTT^ ii 

5rsnorrn'=5’Ti«nsTf «j^TfTTSTTJT^^ i 
g-ssn T Hq^r 1%*^^ R’js'srm ii 

(VII, 199, 200). 

ruled before and should also give directions to his ministers as 
to how rule justly and righteously and should up hold the 
customs of the conquered country if they are not opposed to the 
sacred law. 

S5 W g 55rm^sT i 

’^qsrterq^ li 

snTTtrn^ ^ ir#cr ^s^W^T%nsj; n 

(VII, 202, 203). 

Manu has laid down various elaborate rules as to how 
a king shouM deal with friendly and neutral and inimical 
neighbouring states. He says that a king should constantly 
think about peace and war, attack and defence, sowing dissen- 
sions among enemies, and seeking alliance with a mighty and 
friendly potentate to vanquish an enemy. In short he should 
so act as to have no trouble from any quarter. 

50rf^ ^ i%5rt w i 

(VII, 160). 

5ITfq’35[’sgT^^^T^15T^'5I5rJ I 
^«rT htttt%5rt ii 


(VII, 180). 




CHAPTER XII. 


MANU’S LEGAL CODE. 

Manu’s exposition of the rules of law and justice is equally 
interesting. He says that all disputes should be settled by the 
King or by the Judges appointed by the King. ISTo one should 
enter the hall of Justice and speak falsehood or refuse to speak 
out the truth. One who does so commits sin. If in the hall of 
Justice righteousness is not vindicated or truth is killed by 
false witnesses, those in the hall are destroyed by sin. Dharma 
kills us if we kill it ; it protects us if we protect it. If Justice 
is defeated one-fourth of the sin goes to the unrighteous litigant 

(VIII. 13.) 

^?TT II 

VII, 14, 15.) 

one fourth to his witnesses, one-fourth to those in the judicial 
assembly and one-fourth to the king. But if the blameworthy 
litigant is found out and blamed, the king and the judges are 
free from sin and he alone is the sinner. Manu says that the 
truthful mentality or otherwise can be found out by external 
mantifSstations of face and look and voice and gesture and pose 
of body. Just as a wounded deer is tracked by the hunter by 
tracing the drops of blood, so a king should trace the truth in 

sfvcfrt i 

(VIII, 18, 19,) 
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?[T^5^ ^ =^ II 

^TO^KT ^ eg r ^T^Ti^TfiT^! ^57%: 1 

f^rftf^'^ II 
<rre€ ffJ^^ri; I 

(VII, 114 to 117). 

king to dispose of the matters relating to the villages. A simi- 
lar administrator should be appointed for each Town and City to 
administer all its affairs. Manu warns the king to see that his 
officers do not oppress the people, because without control they 
would become covetous and prey on the people. 

^’srr ^p^itar '^^r^rErtt^ fl: i 

TTif^ 5rJT\ %% II 

(VII, 130, m). 

fl: I 

¥RT?cr sri^ sheit: II 

(VII, 123). 

A king should desire to acquire territory by fighting. He 
should preserve and protect by keen vigilance what has been 
acquired by him. He should augment his resources by opening 
roads and waterways and by stimulating industries and com- 
merce.- He should expend his wealth in a wise and salutary 
manner by giving it to deserving men. 

(VII, 101). 

In war a king should not figbt with poisonous or fiery wea- 
pons or kill weak or unready or weaponless foes or men who 
are in fear or who pray for protection or who run away. War 
should be resulted to only as a last resort, because results are 
always doubtful in war. After conquering a kingdom, a king 
should establish on the throne a member of the dynasty which 
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■witnesses whether they speak the truth or not. If there are 
no witnesses, the Judge should find out the truth by administer- 
ing oath. If false evidence is given in a case, the Judge should 
further investigate the truth of the case. 

■v ___y iis. v is. 

^mT5'JTT^T:^?»I^Tr^mTrSFmiTT«J^ =51 I 

(VIII, 78, 118) 

^sn^rT: srimsTT^sr^Tf^f^r^ i 

«^^^JTWRqrTrJirT# i 

f%irr^ 1^; 5^: 11 

viir, 79, 91.) 

T5ra^TrT?nTtt 1 

(VII r, 109.) 

^^r?>T=y ^ =gfT’^^ II 

(VIII, 117.) 

It is not possible 'to go in this brief work into the various 
legal rights and titles of litigation and forms of action discussed 
by Manu. But 1 shall mention a few important general aspects 
here. The King should order the repayment of a proved debt 
to a creditor and also impose a small fine. If this rule is 
adopted in modern systems of jurisprudence the well-known 
difficulties of modern creditors will become apparently less. 

ST^Sqoq- g TTTT^T g I 

^ ^T^cT: II 

(VIII, 51.) 

In regard to deposits, Manu lays down the wise rule that 
he who refuses bo return a depost and he who claims a deposit 
falsely alleging a deposit should be punished like thieves. In 
respect of sales he says that adulterated articles, useless 
articles, articles in respect of which there is fraud in weight. 
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and articles ■which, are not exposed and shown should not be 
sold. In regard to promised gift he says that they need not be 
given if the purpose for which the gifts are sought are not 
carried out. 

^ 5TT^% 1 

m cTc^JT II 

^ . (Viir, 191 .) 

l%E?rTTf fcT 1 

TSm ^cT^rl^ 11 

(vni, 212.) 

In regard to partition Manu has laid down the wise rule 
that there should be no division during the lifetime of the 
parents. The wisdom of the rule is apparent from the modern 
miseries consequent on the departure from it. He laid down 
also that the proper course is for the eldest son to take the 
patrimony and that the other sons should be treated and main- 
tained by him as his own sons. But if each brother wants to 
set up a separate household for performing separately the five 
mahayajnas etc., this is a meritorious partition and is permitted, 
giving only an extra portion to the eldest son. (iX, 104 to 112.i 

In respect of disputes about boundaries between villages, 
Manu says that in summer the boundry should be settled 
because then the landmarks could be clear and that boundary 
stones should be planted and certain specified trees should 
be grown and tanks should be dug and temples should be built 
on the settled boundary line to avoid future disputes, because 
men’s knowledge of boundaries is always unreliable and elusive 
(VIII, 245 to 242).^ If the boundary is not clear on the ground 
it should be decided upon evidence. (VJII, 253 ^;q 255 ) jf 
there are no such witnesses, the villages of four neighbouring 
villages should settle the boundary. (VIII, 258). if it cannot 
be settled by any means, the King should adjudge it in such a 
way as to benefit the village which has the greater need of 
the two. (VIII, 265.) 
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Manu says that the punishment of the innoeent brings 
about the loss of fame and heaven and leads to hell. The 
Judge should refrain from purishing the innocent and not 
punishing the guilty. If the offender persists in his 
ways, he should abuse him ; if the offender -is still unreformed, 
he should fine him; and if even yet he is recalcitrant 
he should whip or even disfigure him. If none of these 
steps is of use, the Judge can inflict all the various forms of 
punishment simultaneously. A criminal is freed from his 




sTwr II 


(VIII, 127 to 130.) 


sin by the punishment meted out to him by the state and 
attains heaven like virtuous men. The King should punish 
even his father or preceptor or friend or mother or son or 
priest if he fails in his duties. He should punish also fche man 
who abandons his father or mother or wife or son who are freo 
from sill. He should punish also his own ministers and Judges 
if they do not their duties properly, and see that those duties 
are properly performed. If a Brahmin living by his appropri- 
ate profession falls from the rules of his profession, the King 
should punish him also. 

q«IT W 

(VIIT, 318.) 

fqcTiqrq: jq: Surfer: i 

qpT qj q fq^li 

(VIII, 335.) 
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5T TTIrTT »T f^T *? * 

^?rqf^%mwiirT 5Trrn% ii 

(VIII, 389.) 

^mwui STT^^TT^ m ?Ir^^;^t^TIKT55T I 
<rr^4' ^ II 

(IX, 234.) 

One noteworthy feature in regard to Manu’s Criminal Code 
is that he directs the King to punish not only actual thieves 
but also all hidden thieves like blackmailers, intimidators, 
cheats, marriage brokers, palmists, pseudo-physicians, and cour- 
tesans. (IX 257 to 26a), He says also that without punishment, 
control and minimisation of crime and sin would be impossible 
(IX, 263.) 

One charge levelled at Manu’s Penal Code is the alleged dis- 
parateness of punishments in regard to offences by Brahmins 
and offences to Brahmins by others. Another is the alleged bar- 
barity of several of the punishments mentioned by him. These 
branches of his law relate to a past state of society like the rules 
about Xiyoga and ffesh-eating and marriages out of caste and 
eight forms of marriage and twelve forms of sonship and do not 
affect the permanently valuable elements of his Code. They are 
like the criminal law of all ancient ages and lands. Nothing is 
also known as to whether they were actually enforced or 
were merely propounded in terrorem. 

Manu lays down also that the prevention of crime is as 
important as the punishment of crime. He directs the policing 
of unfrequented places, uninhabited houses, deserted temples, 
forests and gardens etc. (IX, 264 to 266.) He says that the 
best means will be the use of those who were thieves before 
and have become reformed and law-abiding and who are clever 
and go in attractive disguise. {Purvataskaras — IX, 267.) 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


MANU’S LAWS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


The inaportance of Pranava and. Gayathri has been empha- 
sised by Manu throughout his valuable Code. Pranava is abso- 
lutely vital. It is of the essence of the Veda. The Gayathri 
meditated upon with Pranava and the Vyahrithi is productive 
of the highest spiritual blessing and happiness. 


stgior: sniT^ 



I 




=5rT'^5f>(< =5r =5r sncrm^: I 



rv ^ ^ _ 

^5®Enn^!3[grrsrsiT ii 


^ rv rsr ^ 


«3:^5Tt trt ^ sn’iruTwr: irt rrq: i 


(11,74.) 


(II, 76.) 

(II, 77.) 

(II, 79.) 


trt -nflcr H 

(ir, 83.) 


The nature of the human mind and the importance of its 
control and purification for the control of the senses has 
nowhere been laid down better than by Manu. He points out 
that there are five organs of knowledge (Jnanendriyas) and five 
organs of action (Karmendriyas) and that the mind is their 
matrix partaking of the character of all of them. Hence its 
control is absolutely essential for their control. In the same 
way even the weak yielding of the mind to one sense leads to 
his slavery to other senses also in course of time. Thus the 
control of the senses and the control of the mind are interdepen- 
dent, the latter control being the more basic and vital and 
important of the two forms of control. 



^□o 


*r^: safr i\ 

^fpjr^nnrf sraw^T I 

ST 3rT3 ^TTT5TTg^T]r?r i 

^f^T ^ n:grTf^^ n 

'^!?R?!IT3T^ ^WTSS f ^q -TTT^ cnTf% ^ I 
5T i%3i:^¥n^rei ii 

f fi i^ S TTttTf g 1 

rRTT^ STITT u 

(II, 92, 93, 94, 97, 99). 

But such, control is not to he practised in such, a manner as 

to torment the body. The control should be that of a chario- 

teer over the horses. 


^ STTJT ^T=qr =5r TrsI55a?^T 1 

f F^^mrr i 


(II, 100.) 


(ir, 88 ) 


Manu affirms that meditation is the greatest and most 
purifying of all sacraments. It is often -said that the Hindu 
year is a round of mere ceremonial unillumined by devotion 
and contemplation and meditation. Mann’s view and direction 
are the best refutation of this baseless charge. Meditation which 
is an act of purely mental fixedness on God is prized by Him as 
the greatest of all uplifting and purifying agencies. 

.fs... -Ts (Ts rs. V r\ r ^ 

T^^PT^TSrtnr^ l^TTiTTm ^^T¥T?pr: 1 

^'S^cTSar; ^n:^r TTTJTOJ ^^^cT: II 
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jt m ^ = 5q^ II 

(II, 85, 86. 87.) 

Manu teaches the value of Yoga as a means of spiritual 
bliss and final liberation. He says that by Ftanayama the 
desires of the body and the senses can be burnt, that by 
Dharanathe sins can be destroyed, that by Pratyahara all sense- 
contacts can be cut off aPd that by Dhyana all traits which do 
not appertain to God can be put away from us. 

^tTFmFTTJTf ^n^fTT % W«rT t 

"STROTTfsra- I 

4^nVwf^5iTsfr»5r^^onq: ii 

(VI, 71, 72.) 


The importance of tapas (penance and austerity) as the 
sure means of attaining the life divine is emphasised by Manu 
again and again. The sages have seen the entirety of creation 
only by its power. It alone leads to the efficacy of medicine ; 
it leads to health ; it leads to knowledge ; it leads to heaven. 
Whatever is difficult of attainment can be attained by means of 
tapas. It frees us from sin. It alone eSiabled the creator to 
create and the sages to vision the scriptures. Th-e fire of 
knowledge burns up all sins, just as fire bums up faggots, 

cT’7^ H 

cTw^ sr%sg:5rf^ rPT^'srr % ii 

g cTWT fc il 

^qr^tqJl^qiTRor: I 
crq#^ il 

SHH fqtlfq I 

qqr inqTfqqr qrq ^ ii 

(XI, 236 to 239, 246.) 



Manu enjoins also the study of the Upanishads upon all for 
the increase of wisdom, and austerity and for the attainment of 
even physical purity. 

fwgrrrrqtT%i^5T!ji ^ g^gr^ii 

(VI, 30.) 

The highest spiritual attainment is stated by Manu to be 
the result of a life of proper sanyasa. Such an ascetic loves all 
and treats all alike and has a vision of the soul and its destiny 
and attains God. He gives up the body at his will. His meri- 
torious acts go to his friends and his non-meritorious acts go to 
his foes while he becomes one with God. 

?T5arT ^ l 

II 

^ =ar l 

II 

(VI, 78, 79.) 

Towards the close of his great work, Manu teaches us the 
highest means of the highest ' spiritual realisation of the 
Divine. He says that vedio study, tapas (austerity), knowledge 
of God, control of the senses, ahimsa (non-injury) and service 
the guru are the means of Nisreyasa or Moksha (Liberation). 
Of these the knowledge of the soul by the study of the 
Upanishads is the highest. The performance of the Vedio acts 
leads to happiness here and hereafter. Doing Vedic acts 
leads to heaven whereas renunciation leads to liberation. 

irRmT%pTTnrf =5r i 

'Eraut iflqf p ^orf ^ i 

(XII, 83, 85, 86.) 
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i 

II 

(XII, 90). 

When a man sees the soul shining in every beinp and when he 
sees that the soul of all things is his own soul as well and 
when he has perfect same-sightedness and when he sacrifices 
himself by surrendering everything to God, he attains Swarajya 
(self- sovereignty). Hence we should concentrate on self- 
knowledge and self-control and Vedic study as the means of 
God-realisation. 

tr^WTrxnn^rT II 

^»TtT^ qrf^^r flc^raJT: i 

(XII, 91, 

The ultimate and highest realisation is the realisation of 
the Infinite. Seeing all in himself, none can act ill or unright- 
eously, The Self is all the Gods, is everything in the universe. 
The Oversoul is the cause and source of all actions and all 
realisation. We must realise the Ruler of all, Him who is subtler 
than the subtlest, Him of golden glory, Him who can be 
visioned by our pure mind, Him who is the Supreme Being. 
He is called Agni by some ; he is called Pray^pathi by others ; 
He is worshipped as Indra by yet others; others call him 
Pr^na ; and yet others worship Him as the Eternal Brahman. 
He drives the wheel of life and death. If a man realises this 
and sees the soul in all beings, he becomes same-sighted in 
regard to all and attains the highest Brahmic realisation 
With these noble words breathing universal love and the 
highest divine realisation closes this great gospel of Manu the 
friend of Man, 

^ UTrJTf^ Tfm II 

aricwsr^^^: ’asr'i: ^tnrir5=?T^%?rq; i 
STTrUT II 



SR^TT^RTTt I 

^spiTPT ^Sr^JTFTTq- 5 ^ II 

TT^TF^ !T^Fn% I 

^?S[^ tK JTTUrjq'tK 5I^T»5I^ II 

II 

CC^ tnpr^rJTFTITTrTI^T I 

qR ii 

(XII, 122 to 125.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

I ha^e thus showu how Manu has been, is, and will be the 
Friend of Man for all time. I hope that this book has made 
clear the truth of the idea contained in the following well- 
known verse : 

f%^»n JT^^rTTR^llirr! I 
^ ^ ^5raww47 i% li 

The entirety of the dharma which has been declared by Manu 
as the duty of any person has been declared in the Veda. He is 
the embodiment of all wisdom. 

Let none go away with the impression that Manu is the 
lawgiver for the Hindu Society alone. He is the Lawgiver for 
Man. If some communities have forgotten him and brought 
into their midst various confusions and discords of life, theirs 
is the loss. Let ns not forget that even in such a state of life 
the general principles of individual and social purity and 
welfare can be applied by them to themselves with profit to 
themselves and benefieenoe to the world at large, even 
though the tradition of the special sanctities of life has been lost. 
The bulk of the Hindu community has not yet broken with 
such tradition or failed to practice such principles. It is thus 
in a position of vantage to secure happiness here and hereafter. 
Nay, it is in a position of special and sacred responsibility as 
its duty is not only to secure such happiness for itself but also 
to shower such happiness over the whole world. 
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In short, the 'whole world turns upon the twin poles of 
Pravritti (going forward along the path of righteous aotivity) 
and JSTivritti (going backward along the path of God-realisa- 
tion). The entire cosmic rhythm is summed up in these 
words. Pravritti is the givef of Dharma and Artha and Kama 
while Nivritti is the bestower of Moksha. 

The glory of Manu is that he has stressed both Pravritti 
Dharma and Nivritti Dharma. Nay, he has set his face against 
that premature passion for penance by which Buddhism in its 
unbalanced excess in many directions did harm to the world 
while doing great good by its gospel of mercy and righteous- 
ness. Manu clearly declared : 

(VI, 35), 

(Having discharged his three debts, a man must fix his mind on 
Moksha.' He goes down if he desires Moksha without dis- 
charging them). 

This idea of debt is, in fact, a fundamental and vital idea. 
It implies the continuity of the generations, the continuity of 
spiritual knowledge, and the continuity of divine worship* If 
the grace of the ancestors and the spiritual guides and the • 
gods is upon a community, it will live for ever. If such grace 
is lost, the national vitality will go. Can we not realise the 
secret of the unique vitality of the Hindu civilisation and cul- 
ture which has lived on in vigour when much younger civili- 
sations have blossomed and faded and died in the course of the 
centuries ? 

The modern world — including modern India — needs 
Manu’s advice very much indeed. Its problems have grown 
acute and baffling, and it is plunging along like a rudderless 
ship caught in a whirlpool, from confusion io confeslon, from 
catastrophe to catastrophe. Desire far sense^enjoyments has 
overthrown the disciplines of life and defaced the sanctities of 
life. The family, which is the bed-rock of the truly human 
social life, is in danger of disruption and decay by the on- 
10 
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slaugh-t of the combined forces of compassionate marriage and 
birth-control and divorce. Sociel disord is rampant every- 
where. Class war is imminent in every society. The econo- 
mic life of humanity is disfigured by the callous selfishness of 
Capital and the corroding hatreds surging through the heart of 
Labour. Strikes and lock-outs have become chronic all over 
the world. Overproduction and dumping are met by tariffs and 
boycotts. The Machine is threatening to devour Man. Nay, 
Science which came in as the Servant of Man has become his 
naster. The bloated armies and navies of to-day forbid the 
presence of the Angel of Peace on the earth. Man has not 
only defaced the earth and the seas but is desecrating “the 
azure deep of air ” as well- The political life of every coun- 
try is Pandemonium in a minor or a major degree. Inter- 
national life is the reemergence of Chaos out of whose hands 
the Cosmos was wrested with infinite effort during countless 
ages. “ Is this the snd ? Is this the end ? ” 

No. It shall not be the end. Manu will not let that end 
come about. What does he ask us to do ? Every problem is 
fundamentally a problem of education. To-day it is not educa- 
tion that is a first charge on the national income. It is the 
expenditure on armaments that is the first charge. If we sow 
the wind, we must reap the whirlwind. Take care of youth, 
age will take care of itself. Take care of education, life will 
take care of itself. Take care of to-day, to-morrow will take 
care of itself. Professor James says well in his Principles of 
Psychology : “ Outside of their own business, the ideas gained 
by men before they are twenty- five are practically the only 
ideas they shall have in their lives” Modern education has 
no ideals of life and super life. It has no noble concept of the 
purpose of life. As the end of education is unknown, the 
naeans of modern education result in mere frustration and 
failure. Manu says that the first lessons should be in purity 
and right conduct and worship (II, 69). Does modern educa- 
tion think of this aspect at all? Mere acquisition of know- 
ledge is not education. Even though the Gurukulas of old may 
not be re-established in their pristine forms, can we not recap- 
ture and reapply the Brahmacharya spirit ? To-day our youth 
are becoming more and more outlandish in food and dress and 
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manners and even in their speech and thought. They have 
neither godliness nor cleanliness nor even loveliness. Should 
these not become our possessions once again ? 

We hear much to-day* about the Youth movement and 
about the Revolt of Youth. Such phrases are indicative of a 
thoroughly wrong view and vision of life. God be thanked 
for the fine and noble qualities which youth brings as its ever- 
renewed gifts to life. Simplicity and innocence and nobility 
and love are of perennial value. But the self-boastful youth of 
to-day is swiftly passing under the shadow of Age and will 
receive its orders of retirement from the stage of life by the 
youth of To-morrow which is rushing along the road of Time ? 
Is life to be mere pushing and jostling and elbowing ? Is 
human endeavour a mere agony of ruthless and long-drawn- 
out agony of competition ? What Manu wants us to have is a 
League of Youth and Age. Age has its sanctities and graces 
no less renowned than Youth. Sri Rama, in the prime of his 
charming adolescence and the plenitude of his vigour, is des- 
cribed as in the Ramayana as seeking the company of the 
elders of his generation. He did not consign them, as the 
youth of to-day seem to wish to do, to the lethal chamber. 
Those who wish to stand well with the times speak highly 
about the youth of to-day, because the youth dominate the 
press and the platform by superior agility and by abounding 
high spirits and can always hiss and hoot and shout down the 
elders. But surely a little self-examination on the part of the 
youth themselves will tell them which is the nobler way. 
Nothing is a greater portent of coming evil than the contempt 
which youth feels or pretends to feel for the elders of the 
generation. Nothing is a greater menace to national welfare 
or universal happiness than the ever-widening gulf between 
the old and the young. It seems to me that it is up to the old 
to do everyth! ng in their power to bridge the gulf. Contempt 
ceaseth not by contempt any more than hate ceases by hate. 
Age must combine nobility and experience and impart that 
combination to the youth so that when such youth becomes 
Age in its turn it might pass on such treasure, added to by its 
own acquired nobility and experience, to the future youth of 
the world. 
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It is only young men and women of such well-disciplined 
personal life that will re-establish the pure families ( Kulas ). 

( III, 66 ). 

( Families, though they be poor in wealth, are accounted 
and regarded as noble families and attain high fame, if they 
are full of the power of spiritual discipline ). 

To-day our youth are mere devotees of pleasure and care, 
like the youth of the west, only for having “ a good time.” 
In family after family frictions are rampant and the members 
live lives of heartache hidden by smiling faces. Manu’s 
injunctions about marriage and family life were promulgated 
to help us to attain such inner afiduence. Even though the 
disciplines be irksome at the commencement, they will cease 
to be distasteful and will bring us an ample harvest of 
purity and power. It is only when we keep up such an en- 
vironment of purity and power in a state of high tension that 
aRishi will be born in one of such families. Apastambha says 
that now-a-days rishis are not born because of our want of dis- 
cipline {Niyama atikramath ). The ideals of naishtika 
Brahmacharya and Sanyasa on the one hand and the comple- 
mentary ideals of the Grihastha and the Pativrata on the 
other hand form a nexus of noble discipline and the flag 
must be kept flying whether the modern devotees of the cult 
of pleasure like them or not. The family is the first gym- 
nasium of the soul. Man learns in it to realise that he should 
rise above selfishness. Manu says well : 




SHTT^ ^ II 


(Man is man only when he consists of himself and his wife 
and his children.) 


In modern India we see a surging mass movement of 
revolt- against the caste system. The causes of this state of 
things are twofold i. e., pride and ignorance — the pride of the 
higher castes and the ignorance of the lower castes. The 
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caste system is an arrangement of society on the basis of 
mutual help and service. It aims at securing the proper pre- 
servation and hereditary transmission of all sorts of skill 
and aptitude while providing the social heritage which will 
increase and intensify such skill in the interests of na- 
tional progress 5 — Manu, I, 31 >. The 

essence of the caste system was, to use the language of 
the Gita, Puras^ara Bhavana ( mutual protection ). The caste 
system was a nexus of duties. In short, it provided the next 
gymnasium of the soul. Respect for true Brahmans and for 
cows was inculcated not for the purpose of self-glorification 
by Brahrnans but for the purpose of exalting the ideal of Ahimsa 
which is the supreme Dharma in life. 

Closely connected with social life is economic and political 
life. Manu does not countenance the hard brutalities and 
the heartless mechanisations of the Machine Age. Nay, in 
Chapter XI he shows the sinfulness ot using huge machines 
( Mahayantra ) which dislocate national life by banishing art 
and ruin international life by overproduction (ch. XI, 63, 64, 66). 
H e enjoins measure and purity in regard to wealth. No nation 
should amass wealth by inflicting poverty on the rest of the 
world just as no man should swallow the wealth of a country 
reducing the others to the position of helots and slaves. The 
wealth when it came as the result oi punya ( merit ) was to be 
treated and applied as a trust for all, and not, as is done now 
as a means of self-aggrandisement or ostentation. In respect 
of politics we must remember Manu’s dictum that freedom is 
the key to happiness. 

{lV,160).j 

Whether the form of government be monarchy or aristo- 
cracy or democracy or dictatorship — 'We are all obsessed by 
the forms to-day — the acid test of government is : Does it 
increase human freedom ? Those who are put in charge of 
the governmental functions should themselves be experts in 
spiritual life and must be free from addiction to sense pleasures. 
(Ex. I, 89, VI, 44, 31, 30, 38). 
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ft ^ ST^- II 

(VI, 44). 

Our nation is not one of the new nations of the world. It 
is an ancient nation but is yet virile and full of vigour. Let us 
not feel caste down by our humiliations for some centuries past. 
“ Let us be then up and doing with a heart for any fate.” 
Let us not for get the clarion call of the voice of Manu the 
Friend by Man. 

rrTOTT!rra-?T5=^ ^ i 

(Do not feel self-contempt on account of past poverty 
Seek auspiciousness all your life. Do not regard it as hard to 
attain.) 


C. 0. P. WORKS, MADRAS. 




